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practical subject 


OU seek constantly for practical 

ways and means to supplement 
necessary theory with laboratory in- 
struction in actual office practices. 
This book—‘Ditto, Its Use and 
Operations” —contains a thorough, 
complete course in the many uses of 
Ditto, and in how to apply that use- 
fulness. 
So generally is Ditto 
employed in leading 
offices in every known 
line of business, that 
Ditto instruction is vir- 
tually essential in sec- 
retarial and _ junior- 
clerical courses; and 


Ae 


nite value in attracting increased 
enrollments. 
In addition to its value as laboratory 
equipment, Ditto brings its savings 
of time, labor and money to the 
school office; effecting immediate 
economies in payroll and supply 
bills; simplifying the preparation 
of bulletins, reports, card records, 
lists, office forms, and 
paper work of all 
kinds. 


A sample copy of this useful 
book will be sent free to any 
teacher. Write us, stating 
name, position, and name of 
school. Furnished in quanti- 
ties at a nominal cost of 10 


Ditto Incorporated 


such courses offer defi- 2246 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, lil. 


cents per copy. 
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80% our Stenotype 
Graduates are Employed 


but only 22% of the others 


“Out of our 1931 Spring class of nineteen steno- 
graphic graduates, ten were Stenotypists and nine 
were pencil shorthanders. A check-up shows that 
eight of the ten Stenotypists are employed but 
only two of the nine others are as fortunate.” 


’ I NHIS recent letter from a mid-west commercial school is quoted 
here because it illustrates aptly a fact of extreme importance to 
every school executive and teacher—that in this period of de- 

pression and of difficulty in placing recent stenographic graduates, the 

percentage of Stenotype graduates now employed is larger than the 
percentage of shorthand writers. 


There are a number of causes for this, of course. But the chief reason 
seems to be that employers are more exacting, more “choosey” in periods 
like this, and the greater efficiency of the Stenotypist appeals to them. 
They like the speed, ease and accuracy of the Stenotype. 


We could cite many illustrations of this—such as the young Stenotypist 
here in Chicago who, after most rigorous tests, won a job over the 
heads of 200 others, many of them experienced mature shorthanders ; 
or another who was hired after elimination of 75 other applicants. 


We believe more proof to be unnecessary—-you see clearly the logic of 
the case, and appreciate the striking advantage which the Stenotypist 
has right now in getting a job. 


For full information about a Stenotype 
Department in your own school, write 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


4101 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusINEsSs EpucATION when writing to advertisers. 
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THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC BY CLASS ROOM 
USE OF MONROE ADDING CALCULATORS HAS 
PASSED BEYOND THE EXPERIMENTAL STAGE 


educator to spend a little time 

in the Monroe arithmetic class at 
the Central Commercial Continu- 
ation School in New York. 

Here Monroe machines are being 
used to teach arithmetic. Get this 
distinction; they are not being used 
to develop a skill similar to that 
developed in office practice classes; 
they are taking the place of pencil 
and paper on each desk. 

The way to find out what the 
results of this method are is to ask 
the pupils what they think of using 
a Monroe to do the actual figuring. 
Two reactions seem to stand out. 

First, the pupils say they enjoy 
working on a machine. Not only 
does it eliminate the drudgery of 
adding, subtracting, multiplying 
and dividing; but it adds the fun of 
operating a machine. Every human 
being young or old likes to make 
a machine work. 

Secondly, because the Monroe 


|: would be an eye opener to any 


The MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Orange, New Jersey 


takes away the burden of the actual 
figuring, the pupil’s mind is free 
for clear analysis of the problem. 
Every student questioned said that 
with the Monroe they could cover 
more ground, and concentrate more 
on the theory of the problems. 
When these student reactions 
were checked with Mr. Christopher 
M. Ryan, in charge of the class, it 
developed that examination tests 
with a Monroe showed not only 
a clearer grasp and analysis of prob- 
lems, but also increased efficiency 
in actual pencil and paper figuring. 
“Vocationalizing Business Arith- 
metic in Secondary Schools”, an 
article written by Mr. Ryan in the 
1930 Year Book of The Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association, 
has been reprinted by us in pamph- 
let form, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Alexander S. Massell, Secretary. 
We will gladly send a copy of 
this pamphlet to you upon request. 
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New-Parker 


(the quick-drying ink) 
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Contains a Solvent 
that Keeps ANY Pen 


CLEAN! 


Send coupon 
for 30,000-word supply 
FREE! 


QUINK—dries one-third quicker. Like 
high-test gas in a motor car, it removes the 
residue in pens, left by other inks. You'll 
not find a trace of sediment in QUINK. It 
is 99 99/100% fluid by laboratory tests. 

It dries by penetrating the paper in 34 


‘‘Make us an ink as good as the Duofold 
Pen’’—countless people have asked. Our 
analysis disclosed 69% of pens received for 
service had had their writing efficiency im- 
paired through the use of existing inks 

Gummy sediment is one of the worst foes. 


It clogs the pen feed, fouls the point. Thin, 
watery inks are no better. And practically 
all inks dry so slowly you must stop and 


stop to blot. 
Parker chemists had long been quietly at 


work on these problems. Recently, after . 


spending 3 years and $68,000, after making 
up and testing 1021 formulas, they tri- 
umphed with formula No. 1022—QUINK’ 


seconds, yet resists evaporation, hence keeps 
pen point moist. The nationally known 
Miner Laboratories proved it dries 31% 
faster on paper than other inks. 

Five vivid colors, always brilliant—never 
watery—never fading. Ask any dealer for 
Parker Quénk, or write for 30,000- word 
supply free. Do this today and see what a 
difference in your pen, and your writing. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


To PARKER PEN OWNERS 


Try an ink as good 
as the Duofold Pen 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY. 
Dept. 89, Janesville, Wis. 
nd me, free, 30,000-word bottle of QUINK, kind 
and color checked below: 
PERMANENT QUINK [7] Blue Black [] Green 
Violet [[] Red WASHABLE QUINK (blue only). 


For business, Parker’s 
PERMANENT QUINK— 


permanent in all colors— 
green, red and violet, as well 
as blue-black and black. 


“HEAVEN-SENT INK!” 


Name 


Address 


_ _ #8 the name mother gives to City State 
Parker’s WASHABLE QUINK : 
because washing removes it My Dealer's Name 
completely from clothes. 
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OUR OPINION 


USINESS education seems 
Leader ship - strong in individual leadership 
Cooperation but weak in cooperative leadership. 
While business education in this 
country has a number of capable leaders, most of these 
leaders are of a strong individualistic type. They will 
lea as long as a national program is built in accordance 
wit!) their own personal ideas and convictions. It 
appears extremely difficult for these leaders to adjust 
their ideas and convictions with one another and with 
others for the sake of a COOPERATIVE PRO- 
GRAM representing a wide divergence of viewpoints 
among numerous, capable thinkers and workers in 
American business education. 


‘this difficulty of adjusting strong personal opinions 
to 1 program of cooperative action is to be expected. 
Up-to-now leadership in business education of this 
country has been mostly individualistic. Our leaders, 
for the most part, have yet to learn the far more dif- 
ficult task of leadership on a cooperative and represen- 
tative basis. We believe that these leaders are getting 
more cooperative, and that they have the intelligence, 
the common sense, the wisdom, and the infinite patience 
which are necessary for the development of mutual 
understanding, of a spirit of friendly toleration, and 
of a sound program of cooperative action on a national 
and even international basis. 


“Cooperation is not as natural as self-assertion,” de- 
clares Professor Charles H. Judd. “Cooperation re- 
quires far-sighted vision. Cooperation is the expression 
of a type of intelligent appreciation of the larger ad- 
vantages which can be gathered only by the organized 
concentration of the energy of many workers.” 

May the NEW YEAR of 1932 bring to pass a much- 
needed national cooperative leadership, founded upon a 
sound program of social advancement, with at least the 
breadth of view of the platform of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, as given on page 15 of the 
November, 1931, issue of Nation’s Business. 

May the motto of Professor John Dewey in this new 
Business Age become the personal motto of every 
business teacher and leader, “Learn to act with and 
for others while you learn to think and to judge for 
yourself.” 


NE of the most 

promising bids for 
national cooperative lead- 
ership in business educa- 
tion at the present time is that of the Department of 
Business Education, National Education Association, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Albert E. Bullock, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education, Los Angeles, 
California. Some of the planks of the proposed na- 
tional platform of this department, which seem to be of 
practical benefit to the thousands of classroom teachers 
in business education, are the following: (1) The 
publication of a monthly bulletin which will bring to 
the desks of classroom teachers a carefully prepared 
digest of the latest national developments in American 
business and education, as gathered from the wealth 
of data which are being constantly compiled and studied 
by the various departments of Federal and state gov- 


N. E. A. Department of 
Business Education 


ernments. Perhaps, further developments may be a 
monthly magazine and a yearbook series. (2) The 
preparation and distribution of reading lists on subjects 
relating to business and business education, which read- 
ing lists, it is hoped, may be prepared in collaboration 
with the American Library Association. (3) To par- 
ticipate in the benefits of research funds maintained by 
foundations and other agencies. During the past year, 
122 foundations disbursed $52,500,000. Of this 
amount, $3,260,032 was spent on the social sciences and 
only $770,591 on business, industry, and finance. (4) 
To create within the N. E. A. Department of Business 
Education a council on business education similar to the 
National Council of Education, within the N. E. A. 
proper. This council would act as a policy-making 
board. (5) To seek membership on the National 
Council of Education of the N. E. A. (6) To appoint 
a permanent executive secretary with an office in the 
N. E. A. Headquarters Building in Washington, D. C., 
which secretary would be on the job throughout the 
year, attending to the professional interests of business 
education as related to legislative and other problems 
affecting American business education. This secretary 
would be expected to work in close cooperation with all 
associations of business, education, and business educa- 
tion, and with the Federal and state representatives of 
business education. His work would be a cooperative 
one, broadly and democratically conceived in terms of 
the educational interests and needs of business teachers 
in all parts of the Union. 

We understand that President Bullock plans to make 
his program at the N. E. A. convention next summer 
in Atlantic City one that will consider and, if possible, 
lead to the adoption of a sound and cooperative plat- 
form of American business education along iines such 
as we have enumerated. We have learned that the 
California and Oregon state groups of business teachers 
strongly endorse this kind of a program and guarantee 
a large membership in the department as practical evi- 
dence of their support. We hope and believe that other 
state groups of business teachers will be inclined to 
show the same excellent spirit of cooperation. A strong 
national organization of business teachers is needed im- 
peratively. We hope that this result may be realized 
before the leadership of business education falls too 
much into the hands of social science teachers, for ex- 
ample, who are spending several millions of dollars a 
year in research studies which, in part, basically affect 
the future development of business education. 


Se N beginning with this issue a 
Office Practice in regular department devoted 
The High School to office equipment, we are 
attempting to meet a long felt 
need. Business life has been changing so rapidly in 
the last decade that the schools can ill afford not to 
notice these changes. The mechanization and standard- 
ization which has been typical of all modern life is 
making itself felt in business as well as in industry. 
In this issue we attempt to present a general survey 
of the place of machine training in the high school 
business department. In future numbers we shall give 
detailed attention to the place of various machines in 
office training. 


This is the initial issue of a regular 
department to be edited by Peter L. 
Agnew who is in charge of the teach- 
ing of office practice at New York 
University. The wide experience and 
many contacts Mr. Agnew has made 
with the office machine field should 
make this department especially 
worth while. No teacher of business 
can afford to neglect the many de- 
velopments in this field. 


HERE seems to be a very def- 

inite tendency at present toward 
placing office practice in the business 
curriculum of the modern high school. 
With this tendency has come much 
discussion as to what should be in- 
cluded in such a course, what equip- 


ment should be used, who should take. 


the course, when it should be given, 
etc. 
While office practice of a sort has 
been included in many curricula for 
years under varying names, the be- 
ginning of what might be termed the 
modern era in office practice is really 
creditable to Professor F. G. Nichols 
who, among other points in the New 
Conception of Office Practice (Har- 
vard University Bulletin No. 12), 
brought out the very definite need 
for giving students training in the 
use of modern office equipment. 
Another element that has perhaps 
even more recently been definitely in- 
jected into discussion of office prac- 
tice is the fact that all students re- 
gardless of their specialization should 
take some form of oftice practice, pre- 
sumably that form that is best adapted 
to their particular needs. Above all 
others, this thought seemed to dom- 
inate the Metropolitan Business Edu- 
cation conference which was held last 
spring in New York, and it certainly 
is one of the basic factors in the plan 
of the new New Jersey Office Prac- 
tice Syllabus which appeared this last 
fall. This means that office practice 
must be planned in such a way that 
all students taking business curricula 
regardless of whether they are in the 
stenographic or the bookkeeping spe- 
cialization, will be adequately trained 


MACHINES, EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Edited by Peter L. Agnew 


School of Education, New York University, New York City 


in modern office practice, which, 
among other things, must include 
training in the use of modern office 
equipment. 


Choice of Equipment 

The decision as to what equipment 
should be used will depend on several 
factors: (1) how long is the course 
to be and when is it to be given? 
(2) what is the probable proportion 
of bookkeeping and stenography 
students who will take the course? 
(3) on what plan is the course to be 
operated ? 

There seems to be a general feel- 
ing now that the office practice course 
should be offered in the twelfth year 
and that it should be a full year course 
required of all students. If any kind 
of adequate training is to be given, 
it must be a full year course and if 
it is to fulfill its major aims of more 
closely articulating the work of the 
school with that of the business office, 
it must be given in the twelfth year. 


The amount and kind of equipment 
needed will depend upon the plan 
under which the course is to be taught 
and the needs of the students taking 
the course. 


Plans for Teaching 


The three most widely known plans 
of teaching office practice are the (1) 
Business office plan, (2) Battery 
plan, and the (3) Rotation plan. The 
business office plan involves the de- 
veloping of one integrated project 
that consists of a regular business 
routine, the plan being to have the 
office practice course operate as if it 
were a business office. This is prob- 
ably the most nearly ideal of all plans 
but requires a tremendous amount of 
planning and must be most carefully 
worked out if undertaken. 

The Battery Plan involves the pur- 
chase of complete batteries of ma- 
chines and equipment of different 
kinds so that the course may be taught 
by the class method. This plan can 
be used economically only in the 
largest of schools and even in these 
it is bound to be an expensive ar- 
rangement. 

The Rotation Plan of operating the 
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office practice course is the most satis- 
factory for the average high school, 
and consequently is coming to be 
widely used. It consists of a series 
of job or budgets of work to be com- 
pleted on each unit of the course, 
The course is divided into units aid 
the students work for so many cla‘s 
hours on each unit according to a 
pre-arranged and fixed schedule, com- 
pleting as much of the work of each 
unit as he can during the allotted time. 


The plan requires a minimum of 
equipment and at the same time is 
easy to justify because if properly 
planned, all equipment will be in use 
practically all of the time. 


The equipment needed to operaie 
al up-to-date office practice course 
will vary to some degree in terms of 
the equipment used in the community 
in which the students taking the 
course will be employed. In an en- 
deavor to determine what equipment 
should be used in the schools for in- 
structional purposes, some cities have 
undertaken local surveys designed to 
show what equipment is most widely 
used in the local business offices. The 
Newark survey, reported in the Oc- 
tober, 1931, issue of this JouRNAL, is 
one of the best examples of such a 
study. 


Equipment Most Desirable 


As a result of these studies and of 
much thought and discussion on the 
subject, there seems to be a general 
agreement that there are certain 
classes of machines and equipment 
that should be used in schools for 
instructional purposes. These are: 
1. Duplicating devices, 2. Dictating 
machines, 3. Adding and Calculating 
machines, 4. Bookkeeping and billing 
machines, and 5. Filing equipment. 
There are other classes of equipment 
that may be used but these seem un- 
doubtedly to have a definite place in 
any office practice course that is so 
designed to give an adequate type of 
training to all students. ‘The exact 
make of machine to be selected and 
the number of each to be used will 
depend on local usage in business 
uffices, the number of students tak- 
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ing the course, and 
their field of spe- 
cialization whether 
secretarial, book- 
keeping, or general 
office worker. 


Special Office 
Practice Room 


\Vhenever 
sible, the room to be 
used for office prac- 
tic: should be one 
tht is used for no 
other purpose. The 
room should be 
larzer than the or- 
disary size room 
should be ar- 
ranged so that a 
proper business at- 
mosphere is created 
ani so that the ac- 
tivities of the class 
and the control by 
the teacher may 


function with the 
greatest facility. In 
addition to the 
usual provision for 
lighting and ventilating, this room 
should be equipped with electrical 
outlets and with a lavatory basin. 

The room equipment other than the 
machines and special equipment al- 
ready mentioned will consist of drop- 
head desks for the typewriters, ad- 
justable chairs, utility files and cabi- 
nets for the storage of supplies, teach- 
ing material and the smaller pieces of 
equipment, a bulletin board, a section 
ot blackboard and, of course, the 
usual teacher’s desk and chair. Suit- 
able stands on tables will have to be 
furnished. 


Office Practice in Schools 


While there is a definite tendency 
toward placing office practice courses 
in a number of schools, there are still 
far too many schools that are doing 
virtually nothing with this subject. 
This may be due to inertia, it may be 
due to the difficulties involved in con- 
vincing the administration of the need 
for such a course and the equipment 
for such a course, it may be due to 
the fact that some individuals are not 
yet convinced that such a course is 
needed in the school. 


Whatever the reason, it should be 
overcome; there seems to be every 
indication that such a course is a 
necessary part of the training of an 
office worker and, if properly planned 
and operated, the expenditure of the 
requisite funds can easily be justified. 


A Typical Office Practice Classroom 


LABORATORY PROJECT FOR 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


Teachers of office practice will be 
interested in the new laboratory pro- 
ject which the Remington Rand 
Business Service has recently pre- 
pared for teaching the use of visible 
records. This project is broad enough 
in its scope to give the learner an 
understanding of the basic principles 
applicable to a modern method of rec- 
ord keeping. 


A textbook of ninety-one pages, 
Visible Records—Their Place in 
Modern Business, describes the prin- 
ciples applicable to these records, ex- 
plains the procedures used in keeping 
them, and includes the laboratory as- 
signments in which the principles and 
procedures are applied. The practice 
material is found in the Kardex 
Visible Record Instruction Set com- 
posed of five units of work; namely, 
Job Analysis and Employment, Pros- 
pects, Stock, Credit-Collection and 
Customers’ Ledger, and Sales Rec- 
ords. 


A Kardex visible record cabinet for 
demonstration and catalogs from 
visible equipment manufacturers 
complete the equipment needed for 
this up-to-date practice set. 


Filing Requires Training 


The Teacher's Instruction Guide 
gives complete detail for procedures 
in laboratory work. It includes sug- 
gestions for the use of the assign- 
ments, as well as material for sup- 
plementary work, which may be given 
to capable students who finish their 
regular assignments in less than the 
allotted time. 

The instruction has been divided 
into twenty periods of work, seven of 
which are for study, twelve for prac- 
tice work, and one, the last period, for 
a final test. The time allotment for 
each period is forty-five minutes. If 
the study work is prepared outside of 
class, the time needed for the project 
can be materially reduced. 
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THREE-YEAR FOLLOW UP OF 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., COMMERCIAL HIGH- 


SCHOOL GRADUATES 


a the December issue of the Jour- 
NAL OF BusINESS EDUCATION, 
page 16, we gave data of a one-year 
follow-up of the 1928 graduates of 
the Commercial High School gradu- 
ates in Providence, R. I. In this 
issue we give the results of a three- 
year follow-up study of the 1926 
graduates of the Commercial High 
School of Providence. This report 
was made by Celia Tourtellot. 

The boys reported themselves as 
engaged in the following occupations : 
Manufacturing, 3; Cashier, 1, Teller, 
3; Bookkeeper, 1, Manager, 1, Clerk, 
4; Salesman, 1; and Public Service, 
1. The girls reported the following 
occupations : 

Manufacturing and Mechanical Industries 


Clerical Occupations 
Stenographers 
Stenographers and bookkeepers ... 
Clerical workers 
Bookkeeper and typist 
Bookkeeping machine operators ... 
Business and Mercantile 
Buyer in dress shop 
Clerk in cleansing shop 
Other 
Married (not otherwise occupied .. 
Dental assistant 


The salaries of the boys ranged 
from twelve to fifty dollars per week 


with a median of $27.00. The median 
for boys in the one-year follow-up 
was found to be twenty dollars. The 
salaries for girls ranged from twelve 
to thirty dollars per week with a 
median of twenty dollars. The median 
salary for girls in the one-year follow- 
up study was found to be $14.75. 
Evidently though the median salary 
for girls is lower than that of the boys 
in both studies, the girls and boys 
were equally successful in securing 
salary increases for greater exper- 
lence. 

The salaries of stenographers 
ranged from $14 to $30, with a 
median of $20. The salaries of steno- 
grapher-bookkeepers ranged from $12 
to $20, with a median of $18. The 
salaries of bookkeepers (girls) ranged 
from $19 to $25 with a median of $22. 
The one male bookkeeper received a 
weekly salary of $25. The girl cleri- 
cal workers received from $13.44 to 
$22 with a median of $20., while the 
boy clerical workers received from 
$25 to $37.50 with a median of $25. 
Thus it will be noticed that the sal- 
aries of bookkeepers tend to be higher 
than those of stenographers, and that 
the salaries of general clerical work- 
ers are more satisfactory than those 
of most workers with more special- 
ized occupations. This seems to be 
true in the case of the girls as well 
as in the case of the boys. 


Education for the Use 
of Money 


N an address recently delivered by 

Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner 

of Education of Massachusetts, in 

Washington, D. C., ten proposals for 

better education in the use of money 
were set up. They are as follows: 

“First, that instruction in the na- 
ture of money should begin as soon as 
children have any occasion to make 
use of it. It is entirely possible for 
normal children to gain facility in the 
use of tools so far as they are applic- 
able at any given stage of develop- 
ment. This applies to pennies as 
much as it does to marbles or tops, 
or to knives and forks. 

“Second, no fully adequate instruc- 
tion can be comprehended as a school 
program alone. The schools can go 
a certain distance with theoretical 


discussion, but that distance will be 
far short of the desired end, namely, 
direct and effective application of the 
theory to the service of the individual 
child. Unless there be practice in the 
use of money, there will be no more 
tangible result than there would be 
following instruction about baseball 
with no chance to play the game. 
Hence, it will be seen at once that 
whether at home, or at school in con- 
junction with the home, there must 
be a linking of instruction with prac- 
tice as will result in the establishment 
of personal habits of thrift. 
“Third, an educational program of 
money management must start and 
center about the principle of thrift 
in its narrow acceptance of saving 
but it must not end there. It must 


clarify and enlarge the conception of 
thrift so that the child will develop 
an ideal and a habit of balanced 
spending. That a dollar is a servant 
to be used and not a master to which 
enslavement is to be acknowledged is 
a principle that should be well es- 
tablished in the mind of the child. 

“Fourth, the home must be en- 
gaged, either in cooperation with the 
school or independently of it, to see 
that the child has a definite allowance 
for definitely assigned purposes, ihe 
few pennies to cover childish ex- 
penses and childish savings at 
first, later to be expanded as require- 
ments and judgment themselves grow. 

“Fifth, an educational program he- 
gun in the earliest years dealing with 
situations intelligible to those years 
should be methodically and gradually 
expanded in the junior and senior 
high schools, limited only by the op- 
portunities of contact between the 
youth and his own experience. 

“Sixth, that direct and intensive 
attention be given to the subject in 
all higher institutions, professional, 
technical, and general. Twenty-five 
years ago, the president of one of the 
leading New England colleges told 
me that the great majority of failures 
in college were directly traceable to 
money problems: too much money, 
too little money, or no clear under- 
standing of the place of money in 
the collegiate scheme of things. 

“Seventh, an educational program 
will not be complete unless it provides 
somehow for training adults in 
the use of money. 

“Eighth, that the subject is of suf- 
ficient importance to have a place and 
time of its own. If it is left as an 
adjunct to English, or even arith- 
metic, it will become as useless as a 
vermiform appendix. I say this in 
full knowledge and with entire sym- 
pathy with that point of view which 
can successfully indicate school 
courses already crowded and over- 
grown. 

“Ninth, teachers cannot be expected 
to deal effectively with this matter 
unless they are themselves given some 
help in developing the best methods 
to be used. Failure faces any experi- 
ment which is entrusted to unskilled 
or unsympathetic hands. Here and 
there in school systems, state and 
local, adequate teaching leadership 
must be discovered and trained. 

“Tenth, the development of a good 
system of economic education cannot 
come by immediate universal accept- 
ance. There must be the leadership 
of those communities where there is 
a readiness to recognize the need and 
to attempt to meet it. 
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COMMERCIAL OCCUPATIONS 
IN HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


By Michael F. O'Leary 


Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Connecticut 


O determine, through a study of 

occupations, actual and poten- 
tial, of former high-school students in 
the commercial curriculum of the 
Hartford high schools, what shall be 
it: content, method and time of pre- 
scntation in order better to enable the 
pupils to fit into the business life of 
Hartford.”? 

This study was sponsored by the 
Hartford, Connecticut, Board of Edu- 
cation. The organization conducting 
the survey consisted of a steering 
committee composed of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, the Director of 
Research, and the Director of Guid- 
ance. Three committees of commer- 
cial teachers, one from each of the 
high schools, appointed by their res- 
pective principals, with the heads of 
the commercial departments as chair- 
men, assisted in the detailed research. 
An advisory committee of six, ap- 
pointed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, approved the plans and as- 
sisted in securing the cooperation of 
the business firms. 


Procedure 


1. A letter was sent by the Super- 
intendent of Schools to employers, 
representing a large variety of busi- 
nesses, announcing the study and en- 
closing a return post-card on which 
the employer would indicate a willing- 
ness to cooperate by giving the name, 
address, and telephone number of the 
person to be interviewed. 

2. The returned cards were classi- 
fied, and the firms to be used as a 
basis for the study were selected. 

3. High-school commercial teach- 
ers interviewed the designated in- 
dividuals and explained and _inter- 
preted a questionnaire designed to 
obtain information on a uniform ha- 
sis. 

4. Questionnaires and letters from 
the principals were sent to all former 
pupils of the commercial curriculum 
who graduated from June, 1925, 
through June, 1930. 

5. Questionnaires and letters from 
the principals were sent to ali former 
high-school students who had left 
school before graduation, since Sep- 
tember, 1925, after having had at 
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least two years in the commercial 
curriculum. 

6. Questionnaires designed to find 
out the subjects offered, time allot- 
ments, books used, and the like in the 
commercial curriculum as now or- 
ganized in each of the high schools 
were sent to the commercial depart- 
ments of the schools. 


Data From Employers 


The employees of the 269 firms 
forming the basis of this study are 
classified as follows: 


Per Cent 

Male Female of Total 

1. General Clerical.......... 135? 20K 28.24 

2. Insurance Specialists.. 1291 1233 16.36 

3. Machine Operators...... 591 1842 15.78 

4. Secretarial 1941 13.47 

5. Selling 532 10.38 

6. Accounting em 869 10.30 
7. Transportation and 

401 78 3.10 


5848 9582 100.00 

Commercial subjects considered by 
the business men as most important 
in the stenographic branches are, 
stenography, typewriting, business 
English, spelling, and office practice 
(including machines), in the order 
mentioned. 

In the bookkeeping branches the 
order of importance listed by a major- 
ity of employers is bookkeeping, busi- 
ness arithmetic, office practice (in- 
cluding machines), penmanship, and 
commercial law. 
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In the selling branches, the order 
of importance is salesmanship, busi- 
ness English, economics, commercial 
law, and business arithmetic. 

The general clerical branches con- 
sist of the following: business arith- 
metic, office practice (including ma- 
chines), penmanship, typewriting, and 
business English, in the order listed. 

So far as the general objectives and 
practices in commercial training are 
offered in the Hartford High Schools 
is concerned, the business men feel 
there is need for, 

1. More business practice and less 
theory, 

2. More commercial work, 

3. More office machine work, 

4. More vocational guidance. 

The chief personal qualifications of 
employees in the order of their im- 
portance are: honesty, accuracy, re- 
liability, ability to get along with 
others, initiative, and neatness. 

Commercial equipment used in the 
various offices consists of 2091 type- 
writers, 979 calculating machines, 612 
adding machines, 173 cash registers, 
251 bookkeeping machines, 240 dupli- 
cating machines, and 1991 units of 
miscellaneous office equipment includ- 
ing card punching machines, check 
protectographs, addressing machines, 
dictating machines, etc. 

The most important annual em- 
ployment possibilities are general 
oe 553, messengers 203, typists 
178. 


Information From Graduates of 
the Hartford High Schools 


Of the 1483 questionnaires mailed 
to graduates 450 were returned. 

The first positions held by grad- 
uates in the order of importance are: 
office clerk, stenographer, bookkeeper, 
and typist. 

The subjects which the graduates 
considered most beneficial are: type- 
writing, English, shorthand, book- 
keeping, and office training (including 
machines), in the order mentioned. 

Subjects which these pupils would 
emphasize more if they had the work 
to do over again are, in order of im- 
portance: English, stenography, office 
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training (including machines), book- 
keeping, and typewriting. 

Regarding the most important 
needs of our commercial curriculum, 
the graduates are in favor of: 

1. More business practice and less 
theory 

2. More commercial work 

3. More office machine work 

4. More excursions to business 
houses. 

Sixteen personal traits were listed 
and of these the following are con- 
sidered the most important, in the 
order listed: accuracy, honesty, re- 
liability, good memory, ability to get 
along with others, and initiative. 

The present positions most fre- 
quently held by graduates are, in the 
order of importance: stenographer, 
office clerk, bookkeeper, secre- 
tary. 

From a list of some 200 or more 
duties the following are the most men- 
tioned: 77 have complete charge of 
a set of books, 120 write checks, 127 
prepare money and checks for de- 
posit, 104 take dictation directly on a 
typewriter, 183 take dictation in short- 
hand, 302 use the telephone, 144 send 
telegrams, approximately 145 open, 
read, sort, and forward mail, 192 
typewrite from their own steno- 
graphic notes, 178 typewrite letters 
composed by themselves, 209 clean 
and oil typewriters, 161 meet callers, 
187 look up names and addresses, 114 
handle petty cash, 120 make out re- 
ceipts, 241 file material, 232 operate 
adding machines, 276 operate a type- 
writer, 166 seal mail by hand, and 
226 address letters and packages. 

Subjects which these former stud- 
ents feel should have been emphasized 
more are office training, English, 
business English, bookkeeping, and 
stenography, in the order mentioned. 

In answer to a question regarding 
subjects which graduates now wish 
they had taken, languages, sciences, 
and stenography lead. However, in 
answer to a question regarding which 
subjects should have been omitted, 
mathematics, languages, and sciences 
lead in the order listed. 


Data From Former Students Who 
Did Not Graduate 


Of 619 questionnaires mailed 144 
were returned. 136 of those return- 
ing questionnaires studied bookkeep- 
ing while attending high school and 
130 studied typewriting. 84 con- 
tinued their education in some manner 
after leaving high school, the major- 
ity attending the Hartford evening 
high schools. 

By far the largest number were 
first employed in the insurance busi- 


ness. The businesses grouped in sec- 
ond position are manufacturing, re- 
tail and department stores, but they, 
are not even a close second. 

The title of the first position held, 
in order of frequency of mention, 
is: office clerk, file clerk, sales clerk. 

The title of the present position 
held, in order of frequency of men- 
tion, is: office clerk, typist, book- 
keeper. 

Duties performed by the non-grad- 
uates are much the same as those per- 
formed by the graduates. The duties 
mentioned the greatest number of 
times are: using the telephone, hand- 
ling mail, filing material, using an 
adding machine, and using a type- 
writer. 

The subjects which should have 
been emphasized more, according to 
the non-graduates, are: English, 
shorthand, machine work, typewrit- 
ing, arithmetic, and bookkeeping, 
though the number mentioning these 
subjects was comparatively small. 


Comments 


The original plans for this study 
included a presentation of the data 
collected to the high-school principals, 
all teachers in the commercial depart- 
ments of the high schools, and the 


Chamber of Commerce Advisory 
Committee so that they might draw 
conclusions and make recommenda- 
tions for changes in the commercial 
curriculum. This has been done. 
These recommendations were to be 
sifted to eliminate duplication, and 
compiled by a council composed of 
the steering committee and the chair- 
men of the high-school-teacher com- 
mittees. Up to the present time this 
has not been done, so no program has 
yet been formulated to be proposed 
to the Board of Education. 


The writer has tried to select from 
a wealth of data what he considers 
the high points of the study to date. 
No attempt has been made in this ar- 
ticle to draw conclusions. However, 
he cannot refrain from saying thst 
while by far the largest demand <s 
indicated by this study is for general 
office workers, there is every reason 
to believe that the educators of Hari- 
ford, at least, cannot afford to over- 
look the fact that the so-called “tradi- 
tional business subjects’’ still fori 
the “backbone” of a sound commer- 
cial curriculum. 


1Hartford High Schools Commercial De- 
partment Survey, the Board of Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut, 1930, 


ARITHMETIC FOR THE 
HOME 


OW much and what types of 

arithmetic are needed in the 
home? What problems shall be used 
in the classroom in training for 
mathematics in the home? Katherine 
B. Palmer in an article on “Mathe- 
matics in the Home” in the October, 
1931, issue of Mathematics Teacher 
suggests a large number of problems. 
They are not merely arithmetic prob- 
lems. In fact they are primarily daily 
life problems which involve some use 
of arithmetic. Here are a few of 
those given which deai with budget- 
ing: 

1. A man who works on a commis- 
sion finds that his receipts for five 
years were as follows : $2,100, $1,800, 
$1,650, $2,000, and $2,200. What 
amount of income would be advisable 
to use as the basis of the family budg- 
et? Using the family accounts to 
determine the per cent of the income 
has been used for each of the five 
divisions of the budget. With these 
figures as a basis make a tentative 
budget for the coming year. 


2. A family owns their own home 
which is valued at $4,000. They raise 
vegetables to the amount of $250, 


and in addition to this they have an 
income of $1,200. They pay $80 for 
insurance and taxes. If property in 
this locality rents for 10 per cent of 
its value, allowing for repairs, taxes, 
etc., how much gross income does 
the house theoretically add to the 
family income? How much net in- 
come? What should be the family 
budget? 

3. Two positions are offered—one 
pays $45.00 a week, but is subject to 
seasonal “lay-offs” of from six to 
ten weeks every spring, and another 
that pays $2,000 a year. If the first 
position is accepted, how should the 
budget be adapted to meet the weeks 
of less income? What consideration 
might make the second position less 
desirable? If the lay-off should be 
ten weeks, what would be the average 
weekly wage in each? 

4. A woman can buy a house and 
lot suitable for her family for $3,200 
or she can rent a house for $20 a 
month and invest her money in bonds 
paying 5% per cent interest. It will 
cost $60 a year to keep the house in 
repair. The tax rate based on 75 per 

(Continued on page 26) 
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POLISH SCHOOLS 
FOR BUSINESS 


Professor at the Higher School for Foreign Trade, Lwow, Poland 


last month the background of 
bus ness education in Poland and the 
moc elementary phases of com- 
me) cial education were treated. This 
moth the more advanced type of 
bus:ness education is explained. 


Ll Poland we have three types of 
intermediate commercial schools, 
as iollows: the three-year or four- 
year intermediate, and the commercial 
lyccum. Besides these, there are still 
in cxistence the economic-commercial 
schools founded in Cracow and Lwow 
before the war. 


The Three-Year Intermediate 
Commercial School 


‘he intermediate commercial 
schools include a three-year course, 
to which may be added—by per- 
mission of the school authorities—an 
extra fourth year with the object of 
specializing in the knowledge already 
acquired. The aim of this school is 
to prepare the students for situations 
as office employees, etc., in com- 
mercial and industrial establishments, 
giving them a more thorough gen- 
eral education, as well as a wider 
outlook on commercial life. The 
students must have passed the seven- 
year public school or three years in 
the high school, and may not be over 
17 years of age. The curriculum for 
all three-year schools is the same, 
only the fourth year—when such is 
permitted by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion—may be altered to suit local re- 
quirements. The curriculum for girls 
does not differ materially from that 
of the boys’ schools. The official cur- 
ricula of the Ministry mention inter- 
mediate commercial schools with the 
third year specialized and unspecial- 
ized, as well as four-year schools. 

The following subjects are in- 
cluded in the curriculum of the four- 
year commercial schools for boys and 
girls, according to the report of the 
Cracow School of Commerce and the 
Ministry regulations for the organiza- 
tion of girls’ professional schools: 
Religion, Polish language. two for- 
eign languages with correspondence 


Part II 
By Antoni Pawlowski 


Professor Antoni Pawlowski 


(for girls only one), history, civics, 
economic geography, law. mathe- 
matics (half as much for girls), 
physics and chemistry, merchandis- 
ing, arithmetic, bookkeeping, com- 
mercial science, correspondence, 
shorthand, penmanship, typewriting 
(half as much for boys), hygiene. 
physical drill, singing, and for giris 
only drawing, sewing, and domestic 
economy. In addition to ihe above, 
exercise in physics, chemistry, and 
merchandising, or a third foreign 
language, may be introduced as op- 
tional subjects, according to local 
requirements. 


The Commercial Lyceum 


The Commercial Lyceum enables 
boys who have passed six classes of 
the “middle” school to acquire within 
two years the same _ professional 
knowledge as that given by the four- 
year intermediate commercial schoo!. 
With the exception of religion, 
languages and history, only strictly 
professional subjects are taught. The 
pupil, on entering, must be between 
the ages of 16 and 19, and have been 
classified at least as “sufficient” on 
passing the sixth class of the “mid- 
dle” school, or the third class of the 
intermediate school. 


The curriculum for the Com- 
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mercial Lyceum includes the follow- 
ing subjects: Religion, Polish, his- 
tory, civics, hygiene, physical drill, 
commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
commercial correspondence, economic 
geography, commercial science, law, 
social economy, merchandising, short- 
hand, and typewriting. 


Rights Acquired by Pupils on 
Leaving the Intermediate 
Commercial Schools 


After successfully passing all the 
examinations required by the three- 
year commercial schools, the student 
is qualified to occupy a second-rank 
position in the Civil Service. With 
regard to curtailment of military 
service and army promotion, they 
enjoy the same treatment as the 
youths who have passed six classes 
of the high school (gymnasium), and 
have also the right to study at the 
commercial lyceum. 

Graduates of the four-year com- 
mercial schools are put on the same 
footing as those who have completed 
eight classes of the “gymnasium,” 
both with regard to military service 
and promotion in the army. Students 
of all three types of intermediate 
commercial schools are entitled to re- 
duced railway fares, and may avail 
themselves of free medical aid and 
the use of the consulting clinics. 
Children of civil employees receive 
free education. 

Teaciiers’ Qualifications 


Subjects of a general nature are 
taught by teachers qualified to teach 
in the “middle” schools; those sub- 
jects connected with jurisprudence 
are taught by men holding the degree 
of doctor of laws, while those who 
expound economics and related sub- 
jects hold the degree of “master.” 
Those possessing diplomas of Polish 
academical (higher) commercial col- 
leges are reckoned as qualified to 
teach commercial subjects in all types 
of commercial schools. 

According to the statement of the 
Ministry of Education. dated January 
15, 1931, there are, within the bounds 
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of the Polish republic, six commercial 
lyceums, seven four-year commercial 
schools including one state school, 
ninety-eight three-year commercial 
schools of which three belong to the 
state, eleven two-year commercial 
schools, and seventeen one-year busi- 
ness training courses. These figures 
do not include girls’ schools annexed 
to the professional institutes. Ac- 
cording to official returns, the number 
of students attending all types of 
lower and intermediate schools, as 
well as business courses, amounted to 


19,593 for the school year 1928-1929. 
Academic Commercial Colleges 


Poland has four commercial insti- 
tutes of a university type, viz.: the 
Higher Commercial College of War- 
saw, founded in 1906; the Higher 
College for Foreign Trade in Lwow, 
founded in 1922; the Higher Com- 
mercial Institute of Cracow, dating 
from 1925, and the Higher Commer- 
cial College of Posnan, opened in 
1926. 

The aim of all the above institutes 
is to cultivate and propagate all 
sciences relating to trade and indus- 
try and to prepare the youth for the 
higher tasks of commerce. The 
regulations of these colleges are in 
conformance with the law of 1920 
relating to government commercial 
institutes. 

In accordance with an act passed in 
1924, the Warsaw college enjoys all 
the privileges of a Polish university. 
Diplomas granted by any four of the 
above commercial colleges testify that 
the student has successfully passed 
the examinations of the highest com- 
mercial courses. They also qualify 


him for the-Civil Service. Students 
attending these colleges enjoy the 
same curtailment of military service 
and reduction of railways fares as 
those attending the universities. 

The staff consists of professors 
duly appointed and of lecturers 
chosen from among eminent experts 
attached to the universities, banking 
establishments and public offices. 

Only those who have matriculated 
at a “middle” school are accepted ; 
moreover, the enrollment or rejection 
of prospective students depends upon 
the staff. 

The course lasts three years, with 
an optional fourth year (except at 
Posnan) for the purpose of perfect- 
ing the knowledge gained, or for in- 
vestigation work. 

After matriculating at the end of 
the third year, the student may, if he 
or she chooses, submit to a more 
severe examination and if successful 
receive a diploma. 

The higher commercial colleges are 
maintained by private contribution, 
while the government subsidizes them 
by the funds raised on a special in- 
dustry tax. 

The students attending these four 
commercial colleges at the beginning 
of the school year 1929-1930 num- 
bered 3,941, including 1,095 girls. 


Control of Colleges and Schools 


All commercial schools and colleges 
are under the control of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. The Ministry 
superintends academic __ institutes 
through the Department of Science 
and Colleges, the others being con- 
trolled by the Department for Pro- 
fessional Schools and by the local 
government school boards. 


Economic Problems and 
the Citizen 


CCORDING to Attorney Gen- 
eral Dennis Brummitt of the 
State of North Carolina, it is of ut- 
most importance that the schools pro- 
vide the nation with an educated cit- 
izenship capable of handling complex 
social and economic questions. As 
he pointed out in the United States 
Daily for July 20, 1931: 

“The machine has produced results 
which sometimes seem to cancel each 
other in their beneficent and evil 
consequences. Man is both its mas- 
ter and its slave. It has created a 
vast accumulation of material things, 
sometimes too many of them, in the 
hands of the few. For the average 
man it has converted the luxury of 


yesterday into the comfort of today 
and the necessity of tomorrow. It 
has brought the fruits and the foods 
of every clime to our dinner table. 
And yet, it holds the whole race with- 
in a few weeks of the border-line of 
starvation. It has opened new and 
vast fields of labor to the industry of 
the worker, and yet it cannot cope 
with 6,000,000 men out of employ- 
ment. It has built concrete highways 
and brick schoolhouses by the side 
of fields where women and little chil- 
dren toil through the summer day. A 
mass of goods rests on the merchant’s 


shelf, unsalable for want of purchas- — 


ing power in those who want and 
need them. The farmer’s grain rots 


in the field, while the child of the 
city worker hungers for lack of food. 

“In the wake of the machine has 
followed a maladjustment which pro- 
duces poverty instead of prosperity 
in a land of plenty. In its stir and 
whirl it relieves man from drudgery, 
and by the same act destroys his pur- 
chasing power, on which its continued 
movement depends. It has mechan- 
ized human beings in their servitude 
to it, and possibly limited their ability 
to cope with the problems it has pro- 
duced. 

“We have come to a new economic 
age. It is one wherein more than 
ever before the interests of one 1s 
that of all. For the future, business 
problems will revolve around, not the 
production of goods, but their con- 
sumption. Prosperity will depend 
more and more upon the increasing 
number of those able to buy, and thus 
share in, the comforts and convei- 
iences of life. Agriculture and indus- 
try cannot continue at the level which 
machinery has now established unless 
they find a market for their products 
in the buying power of the whoie 
adult population, gainfully employed. 
Unless we meet this new chailenge, 
we have reached the point of dimin- 
ishing returns from our utilization of 
this marvelous energy. 

“Here, then, is the great task of 
democracy and the public school sys- 
tem. In the past they have acted to- 
gether; in the future they must con- 
tinue to do so. They must act to- 
gether and thus preserve our individ- 
ualistic system of industry, agricul- 
ture, government, society. Within 
that system mankind may grow, char- 
acter is built, and a great civilization 
is developed. It beckons with glam- 
orous appeal to youth. For it tests 
his powers, calls forth the best that 
is in him, offers him a free field, 
equal opportunity, and the just re- 
ward of his merits and his efforts. 

“These two do not work alone. At 
this point, upon one great highway 
meet all the forces which control or 
affect human life. Here, then, is the 
task of all these—of religion, educa- 
tion, democracy, politics, law, govern- 
ment, industry, business, economics. 
All the successes which lie behind us, 
all our rich dreams for the future, 
meet and cling, and here color what 
we must or will do. 

“This public school system must 
produce the necessary leadership. But 
that alone is not sufficient. In this 
age no great question can be settled 
outside of the will and desire of the 
mass of the people. 

“In all ages, men have sought to 

(Continued on page 18) 
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TEACHING THE BUSINESS 


LETTER 


By Louis D. Huddleston, 


John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


USINESS Letter Writing, Com- 

mercial Correspondence, or Busi- 
ness English: what have you? So 
meny objections and criticisms have 
arisen to the term Business English 
that we have changed the name to 
Business Letter Writing or Commer- 
ci:l Correspondence and given the 
texts used more of a variety of titles, 
as: Business Letter Writing, English 
in Business, Business English, Eng- 
lish in Modern Business, Commercial 
Letters, Fundamentals of Business 
English, Business Communication, 
etc. 

What should be the content of such 
a course that is usually one or two 
seinesters in length? 

The content of such a course is re- 
lated and interrelated considerably, 
but four divisions stand out clearly: 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, and 
business letter writing. Now do not 
misunderstand me to say grammar, 
spelling and punctuation are not a 
part of letter writing—they are, but 
emphasis may be placed on them out- 
side of letters. 


How Much Grammar? 


What should be the nature of the 
grammatical instruction? It should 
be a review to some extent; a finish- 
ing touch, if you please, to that which 
the students have already learned. 
Some schools are using mimeo- 
graphed material to do this, others are 
using exercises published in pad form 
by book companies. But whatever 
method of instruction is used, per- 
haps it should include the sentence 
and its subject and predicate, nouns 
and their plurals, possessive nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and the 
rest of the parts of speech with an 
addition of words frequently misused, 
as: to, too, two; capital, capitol ; ad- 
vise, advice; affect, effect; canvas, 
canvass. All of this material should 
be related to letter writing or such 
material that may be found in a letter 
and not to some sentence that has no 
bearing on commercial work. 

The following examples of the pos- 
sessive were selected from a business 


letter writing text. . They are poor. 


examples because they have no rela- 
tion to business affairs. 

1, | did not think of Mary’s com- 
ing so soon. 

2. We are familiar with the fox’s 
remark. 

3. He is a teacher of twenty years’ 
experience. 

4. More than a hundred children’s 
children rode on his knee. 

Better examples' that apply more 
directly to work concerned: 

“Fill in the blanks in these sen- 
tences with the correct possessive 
form of the noun given in brackets 
at the end of each sentence. If there 
are any other possessives in the sen- 
tences from which the apostrophes 
have been omitted, put them in the 
proper places.” 

1. “You will find a full line of our 

products on sale at Mr. 
Wanamakers store. (company )” 

2. “The Southern ————— Asso- 
ciation will be the Mayors guest at 
lunch today. (Manufacturer )”’ 

3. “Statements are sent each 


month on accounts. (cus- 
tomer 
ee interest is now 


due on Mr. Butlers note. (month)” 

Should a student be given the first 
list of sentences to form the posses- 
sives, he would certainly lose all in- 
terest in commercial work at once. 
Yet those examples come from a text 
on the market today. 


Spelling and Punctuation 


What words should be used for our 
spelling lessons? My suggestion is 
to write to most or all of the offices 
of your city. Ask the dictators of 
correspondence or office managers 
what non-technical words their steno- 
graphers misspell ; some of your grad- 
uates may go there tomorrow to work, 
so prepare them today, while you may. 
When you tell these dictators why 
you desire the words they will be more 
than willing to cooperate. After you 
have collected words from the offices 
of your city write the Ford Motor 
Company, Swift and Company, ete.— 
the list that they send you will be 
included in the words from your own 
city. 
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Review the rules concerning punc- 
tuation marks and apply them, not to 
a paragraph from a story or material 
foreign to the subject of letter writ- 
ing but sentences that may be found 
in business letters. 

Poor examples taken from text. 
Punctuate the following: 

1. It was a curious place to look at 
too in a way. 

2. He has always been a great 
favorite with his stepmother who has 
trained him so well that few boys 
could surpass him in gentle manners. 

These examples? are better: 

1. “If you are planning to build 
a house this spring you will find it to 
your advantage to read the enclosed 
booklet an enduring home before you 
decide on the material to be used.” 

2. “Your recent order calling for 
fourteen cases of Del Monte peaches 
and twenty cases of pears will be 
shipped Tuesday April 1.” 

The pupils might bring to school 
business letters that they have re- 
ceived and the punctuation could be 
discussed. One thing you may be 
sure of—if a student does not know 
when and under what conditions a 
comma is used, he cannot take a pen, 
pencil, or typewriter and place com- 
mas just any place. We often speak 
of Monday as blue Monday. Use the 
Monday class hour for the study of 
punctuation marks and writing that 
is intended to emphasize the use of 
punctuation. 


The Sales Letter 


Now that I have discussed gram- 
mar, spelling, and punctuation apart 
from letter writing, perhaps you 
would like to ask me why cannot 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling be 
taught as a part of letter writing? 
Suppose we consider for a moment a 
sales letter. An ordinary sales letter 
has four paragraphs, developing (1) 
attracting attention, (2) arousing de- 
sire, (3) convincing the mind, (4) 
stimulating action. In a class of 
twenty-five to thirty it is enough to 
develop each paragraph so that it is 
fully complete rather than to stop to 
discuss a comma or some grammatical 
construction. When the pupil starts 
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letter writing he should be so pro- 
ficient that his errors are at a mini- 
mum. I find that if the pupils stop 
to discuss grammar, punctuation, or 
spelling they lose their interest in 
paragraph development. 

Business Letter Writing: Since 35 
to 90 per cent of business today is 
transacted by means of letters, too 
much importance cannot be placed up- 
on business letter writing. Since the 
World War our letters have changed 
greatly. Today the one motto that 
should be emblazoned on the wall in 
front af every commercial corres- 
pondence class is “Make your Letters 
Human Through and Through.” 
Write your letter exactly as you 
would talk. 

My friend, John Opdycke, has 
some very good advice: 

“Write your letter somewhat better 
than all other things you do; 

Write it neatly and discreetly, 

keep it brief, yet ample too; 


Write it briefly, but politely, 

make it human, through and through. 
Just another suggestion : 
“Select the things you have to say, 
Arrange in logical array ; 
Economize in words and phrase, 
Elucidate in myriad ways; : 
Be sure to write in courteous vein, 
And energize with might and main.” 


” 


Minimum Essentials 


The content of such a course 
should include a study of letter-writ- 
ing essentials in letters of the fol- 
lowing types: 

Remittances, official and social 
forms, telegrams and cablegrams, 
routine letters (inquiries, order, and 
hurry-up letters, with their replies), 
claims and adjustments, collection, 
sales and application. Of course, the 
students should understand well the 
essential qualities of a business let- 
ter. These qualities may be called 
the six C’s: Clear, Complete, Correct, 
Concise, Coherent, and Courteous. 

The construction of the letter and 
mechanical make-up should be well 
understood before the actual writing 
of letters begin. Be sure that the 
class understands block and indented 
forms, open and closed punctuation ; 
placement and punctuation of head- 
ing, inside address, salutation, body, 
complimentary close, signature, and 
indentification marks. 

A study of each of the letters prev- 
iously mentioned should follow. As 
each type is studied the pupils should 
write examples. With the exception 
of the letter of application these let- 
ters that the pupils write will be larve- 
ly a result of their imagination, what 
they have read, and what they have 
been told. Letters assigned to them 
should relate as far as possible to 


their own experiences. It is better 
to have them write a sales letter for 
their school paper than for an auto- 
mobile, or a Babe Ruth Candy sales 
letter rather than one selling fur- 
niture. Some letter assignments seem 
to have more appeal to youth than 
others. Apparently, pupils can be 
more quickly interested in sales let- 
ters that have to do with the selling 
of something to eat. All assignments 
should be as reasonable as possible 
and not of a type that the pupil, 
perhaps, never will use. The follow- 
ing assignment for a collection letter 


was taken from a text now on the 
market ; what do you think of it? 

* “Mr. G. W. Davis has deferred 
paying for his bill of groceries for 
two months. He has not taken any 
notice of statements. Call him up 


over the telephone. Let two students 
carry on the conversation in which 
the grocer asks him to help out by 
making payment or part payment. 
(If the teacher prefers, this, of 
course, may be written.)” 


1Examples were taken from published 
material. 
2Taken from published material. 


A Clash Between’ Iwo Methods 


]\ an address by Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Secretary of the Interior, de- 
livered at Smith Vocational Training 
High School, Yellow Creek, Pa., the 
following interesting point of view 
was set forth: 


For many years there has been a 
clash among educators between two 
methods—one of general cultural 
training, and the other of specific 
vocational preparation. This clash 
need not continue. Even those who 
proceed successfully with the general 
cultural training can well be subjected 
to a study of their aptitudes and pos- 
sibilities. The ordinary group of stu- 
dents in one of our colleges is apt to 
have some 40 per cent of its number 
without a definite objective or definite 
vocational or professional aim. One 
of the commonest experiences is to 
see a young man or woman of ambi- 
tion and aspiration who has no idea 
how to use his capacities so that he 
can fit satisfactorily into the economic 
life about him. We have spent too 
little time all the way through our 
school mechanism in studying the 
capacities of individuals and in devel- 
oping these capacities when we once 
have knowledge of them. 

Nature works in her own ways and 
nature has determined that only a 
certain proportion of any generation 
shall be artistically gifted, or possess 
the highest grade of intelligence or be 
mechanically minded, or have a body 
capable of accurate neuromuscular 
activities. 

Our schools contain all kinds of 
people and must have a variety of op- 
portunities for them. One of the 
most important things in life is to 
get each individual at work and to 
have that work engrossing, interest- 
ing, productive, and satisfying to the 
individual. To do this, timely and 
appropriate training in the school 
years is almost imperative. The dis- 


satisfied are the ones who make our 
social problems. 

The greatest difficulty in any plan 
of vocational instruction is that we 
can have but comparatively little idea 
of what the requirements of our civil- 
ization will be at the end of a decade 
in any given field of endeavor. The 
changes are rapid, but the human be- 
ing is adaptable and with certain types 
of fundamental training there is hope 
that he can soon be brought into line 
with the true situation. Many of our 
great industrial groups have found 
it necessary to add training schools 
for the sake of keeping down the 
turnover in personnel and to bring 
about efficiency. There is rather 
widespread feeling that our present 
educational system leaves the student 
at the end of the elementary or even 


_ the high school course somewhat be- 


wildered and ill trained for the jobs 
ahead of the majority of them. 

Several major surveys of education 
are projected to analyze our educa- 
tional plans and to determine what 
can be done in the way of improve- 
ments. Never was there a time when 
studies and experiments in the veca- 
tional training of our youth were 
more necessary than today. In the 
midst of the present industrial change 
certainly a considerable number of 
our students should have the oppor- 
tunity of attending vocational schools. 
In all schools there should be voca- 
tional guidance so that there can be 
the right emphasis upon the adjust- 
ment of the child, both in the school 
and out of the school. If we can not 
have vocational training we should 
at least have vocational counsellors 
who can help to guide our boys and 
girls in the selection of an occupation 
suitable to their particular capacities 
and also one in which recruiting of 
new members will probabiy take 
place. (Continued on page 24) 
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By Henry 1. Chaim 


A PROJECT IN SALESMANSHIP 


Head of Business Department, High School of Commerce, 


FTER the sales class has been 
thoroughly grounded in the 
principles of selling, each member of 
the class is to do two oral sales talks 
ond two written sales talks. The two 
written sales talks are read and criti- 
cized constructively. The first oral 
ales talk is a partnership proposi- 
Jon; that is, the topics are assigned 
10 each member of the class and then 
cach member of the class is allowed 
‘9 choose a partner. These two per- 
-ons get together and stage a talk. 
This method is very helpful to the 
student who is rather bashful and 
self-conscious. After the first oral 
sales talk is given and criticized, he 
usually feels considerably more at 
case and is rather willing to do it 
again. In this case, he is assigned a 
topic and when the time comes to 
present the talk the teacher chooses 
ihe proper partner for the student 
salesman. Care should be used in 
assigning sales talks so that the stu- 
dent will be assigned something that 
he is somewhat interested in and 
which also will be of interest to the 
class, because, after all, the work is 
done in the classroom. In choosing 
sales talks generally, it should be 
born in mind that topics chosen 
should be simple and commonplace 
rather than technical. 


Maintaining Interest 


To teachers who try this plan, it 
should be remembered that if there 
are twenty-five or thirty in the class, 
the interest problem is a serious one, 
and they should be careful that the 
work does not become too mechanical. 
It is well to have only a few talks 
each day as part of the regular reci- 
tation. In this way, class interest 
will be kept up and the sales persons 
will deliver better talks. It is a 
rather good plan to assign dates when 
these are due and hold students strict- 
ly to account on such dates. This 
work, in connection with principles 
of salesmanship and sales personality, 
develops in the students an inclination 
or disinclination to enter the field of 
salesmanship after they have com- 
pleted their course. Under no cir- 
cumstances should sales talks be given 
without preparation. While it may 
be true that at times sales talks are 


given extemporaneously, still the 


San Francisco, California 


young salesman should be taught that 
it is sensible and practical to have an 
outline well in mind every time he 
gives a sales talk. Definite prepara- 
tion is necessary. 

After this work has been done and 
each student has had an opportunity 
to work out an individual sales talk, 
it becomes necessary for the teacher 
to find out what the class as a whole 
has gained. I have found that by the 
use of the class project this purpose 
is well served. The class project con- 
sists in doing several things. 


Technique of Presentation 


First, a topic is selected as the 
subject of the sales talk. At the be- 
ginning eight or ten topics are sug- 
gested by the class, and all but one are 
eliminated as not being material in 
which the entire class may be in- 
terested. The class then proceeds to 
work on the selected topic. The first 
thing to do is to define the customer : 
who he is, his financial condition, and 
other material which a_ salesman 
should know. Then the salesman 
and his product are explained. This 
is all placed on the blackboard in out- 
line form. Then the goods or prod- 
uct is torn apart from all points and 
an outline of the product placed be- 
fore the students. A series of objec- 
tions then are made and closing 
situations are presented. After 
these have been worked out in the 
class as a whole, each member of the 
class is asked to study and bring in, 
in writen form, his reactions to cer- 
tain phases of the outline. These 
written statements are read to the 
class and a committee is appointed. 
The sales committee consists of six 
members. They take the outline and 
the written comments of the mem- 
bers of the class and formulate a 
sales talk. This sales talk, after 
about three days of committee work, 
is brought back to the class, which 
criticizes and corrects or changes such 
parts of the sales talk as may seem to 
need revision. The talk is then re- 
ported back to the class and certain 
minor changes may be made. Finally 
the talk is mimeographed and each 
member of the class is given a copy. 

This seems to me to be a project 
of great interest to the students and 
them. The project of the class of 
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June 1931 was a salesman selling the 
of value to each and every one of 
mother and father of a young boy 
the idea of spending the summer in 
a summer camp. 

In a project of this type where 
every student is working on the same 
sales talk, it is wonderful to see the 
number of different ideas and plans 
which different people think will 
work. Of course, we know that 
salesmanship deals with human 
beings, and no one knows how a 
human being will act. Any of the 
solutions proposed by the students 
may be good. By the project method 
a student is shown how much real 
work can and must be done before a 
good sales talk can be finally worked 
out. 

The sales talk is usually prepared 
in dialogue form. Here is an ex- 
ample of the June project. 


The Sales Talk 

Mr. Thompson, representative of 
the Hillcrest Summer Camp in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, calls on 
Mr. and Mrs. Curtis of San Fran- 
cisco at 7.30, Wednesday evening. 

The salesman is a man of about 25 
years of age, athletic build, about six 
feet tall, neat appearance, and has a 
college education. Mr. and Mrs. 
Curtis are going on an automobile 
tour of the New England States and 
Canada. They were in doubt as to 
taking Willie with them on this trip. 
Mr. Thompson, the salesman, receives 
this information from Mr. Curtis’s 
partner, Mr. Wright, who is sending 
his boy to this camp. The salesman 
has had a brief interview with Mr. 
Curtis, who asked him to see Mrs. 
Curtis. 

Mr. Thompson rings the doorbell. 
The door is opened by Willie. 

Sales.: Is your mother home? 

Willie: Yes, sir. (Calls his 
mother. ) 

Mrs. C.: Good evening. 

Sales.: Good evening, Mrs. Curtis; 
my name is Thompson and I repre- 
sent the Hillcrest Summer Camp. I 
made an appointment with your hus- 
band to talk to you this evening with 
reference to your boy’s staying at our 
camp this summer. : 

Mrs. C.: My husband spoke to me 
about it last night. Please step in- 
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side. (They enter the living room 
and seat themselves. Mr. Thompson 
proceeds. ) 


Mrs. C.: Mr. Thompson, before 
you begin, I want you to know that 
my mind has been set upon taking 
Willie on our tour with us. 

Sales.: Most boys of Willie’s age 
enjoy taking such trips as we are 
sponsoring this year, and I believe 
that I can show you where it will be 
an advantage both to you and Willie 
to send him to our boys’ summer 
camp. 

Sales Resistance 


Mrs. C.: I thought it would be 
very educational to take Willie on the 
tour to Canada. 

Sales.: That is true, Mrs. Curtis, 
but a boy of Willie’s age gets very 
tired riding in an automobile all day. 
It will be advantageous for him to 
enjoy the freedom of a beautiful 
camp such as ours. This camp is in 
the heart of the Sierras beside a beau- 
tiful lake. It is ’midst a forest of 
Oregon pine trees that shelter it 
from the winds. There is a stream 
running along the side of the camp 
that empties into the lake; and if the 
boys wish to, they may fish in the 
stream. The camp is off from the 
hustle and the bustle of- the cities, 
and away from highways and auto- 
mobiles. 

Mrs. C.: How will the boys oc- 
cupy their time? 

Sales.: They get up at six in the 
morning and from six to seven they 
clean out tents. At seven they have 
breakfast. They have an organized 
physical drill from 8 to 9. From 9 
until 12 they have various sports, 
such as swimming, baseball, volley- 
ball, basketball, hiking, boating, track, 
games, and tumbling. 

Mrs. C.: Well, how are the boys 
going to be supervised during these 
activities ? 

Sales.: There will be an instructor 
to supervise each activity. Each one 
of these men will be responsible to 
see that the boys have a healthful and 
enjoyable time. 

Mrs. C.: How will the boys be 
fed? 

Sales.: Mrs. Curtis, the meals will 
be served three times a day, 7.00, 
12.00, and 5.30. We have well-bal- 
anced meals, planned by the camp 
doctor. 

Mrs. C.: Will he have enough to 
eat? 

Sales.: Oh, yes. In our ten years 
of experience, no boy has left the 
table hungry. 

Mrs. C.: What are going to be the 
sleeping accomodations? 

Sales.: They will sleep four in a 


tent, each in a separate bed. One 


older boy wiil sleep in each tent. 


Mrs. C.: With what kind of boys . 


will Willie come into contact ? 

Sales.: I would like to submit to 
you a list of the families of some of 
the boys who are attending this camp. 
Your son will associate with boys of 
a very good and high-class standard. 
These boys have been recommended 
to us by Mr. Johnson, our president. 
Each boy is of outstanding character, 
and your son has been picked as one 
who has an opportunity to associate 
with these boys. They are all very 
sociable, and the friendships they 
make sure to be lasting ones. 

Mrs. C.: That sounds very satis- 
factory. Do the boys have any 
duties ? 

Sales.: Each boy is expected to do 
a reasonable amount of camp duty 
each day in addition to making his 
own bed and helping to keep his tent 
and its vicinity in a clean condition. 

Mrs. C.: Do the boys ever leave 
the vicinity of the camp? 

Sales.: The boys are taken on 
hikes twice weekly, which gives them 
a study in mountain life. Two meals 
are cooked on these trips in order to 
give the boys a sense of reliability. 
Only those boys who desire to go on 
these trips need do so. The trips are 
taken to various points in the vicinity 
of the camp and take up the whole 
day. 

Mrs. C.: It all sounds very nice, 
but if I wanted to communicate with 
Willie, would I be able to do so? 

Sales.: There is a telephone in 
camp through which you can com- 
municate with Willie at any time. 

Mrs. C.: It must be expensive to 
send Willie to a camp like yours. 

Sales. : The price is very reasonable. 
It is $12.50 per week. Special rates 
are arranged for those staying three 
or more weeks. 


The Problem of Price 


Mrs. C.: The price may be reason- 
able as I don’t know much about boy’s 
summer camps, but I still think it 
would be cheaper to take Willie on 
the trip with us. 

Sales.: Mrs. Curtis, considering the 
enjoyment Willie will receive the time 
he stays at the camp, $12.50 seems to 
be a very reasonable amount. 

Mrs. C.: Well, I believe you are 
right and I do think my son will en- 
joy this outing, because it will be a 
new feature for him. I also believe 
that it will benefit his health very 
much. I think it will be satisfactory 
with my husband. What will Willie 
need on this trip? 

Sales.: I have with me a pamphlet 


which gives you the details as to 
equipment. 

Mrs. C.: That seems all right, but 
I imagine the equipment amounts to 
quite a sum. 

Sales.: I will give you one of my 
cards which you can take to the El- 
lory-Arms Company on Market 
Street. They will give you a liberal 
discount on all the equipment you buy 
there for Willie. 

Mrs. C.: We are leaving for the 
trip on June 13 and I am wondering 
about Willie’s transportation. 

Sales: All boys leaving for the 
camp will be at the Santa Fe station 
at 8.00 a. m. Saturday morning of the 
thirteenth, fully equipped for the trip. 
The train will take them directly to 
the Hillcrest station, where they will 
be met by the camp bus, which wil! 
convey them to the camp. The camp 
is 75 miles from San Francisco and 
ten miles from the Hillcrest Station. 

Mrs. C.: That is fine and I wil! 
have Willie ready, waiting at the Sta- 
tion on the thirteenth, all equipped for 
his stay. 

Sales. : Thank you very much, Mrs. 
Curtis, for giving me your time. I 
am sure your boy will have a very 
enjoyable time at our Camp. I will 
go directly back to the office and turn 
in his name for the reservation. 


Mrs. C.: Thank you; goodbye. 
Sales. : Goodbye. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND 
THE CITIZEN 


(Continued from page 14) 


adjust the mechanism they use to the 
load to be carried. It was so in the 
time of the wooden plow and phys- 
ical energy alone. It must be so now 
in this age of power. The task of 
the educational machine grows, not 
lighter, but heavier. Surely, it is the 
part of wisdom to strengthen, not 
weaken, it. 

“Here is a labor that never ends. 
Here is a problem which increases 
in magnitude the nearer we seem to 
approach its solution. Here is a task 
in which progress is attainment. As 
one class passes out from the high 
school and the college, another and 
larger one takes its place. They will 
continue to crowd upon us. In imag- 
ination we hear their countless foot- 
falls as the coming generation moves 
up the steps and along the halls of 
our school buildings in the years 
ahead. Always it will be necessary 
to strain at our resources in the effort 
to meet the need.” 


. 
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HE problem of this investiga- 

tion may be stated as the study 
of results of bookkeeping instruction 
in Indiana high schools as revealed 
by bookkeeping objective tests given 
at the district and State commercial 
contests, 1928 and 1929. 

Two very significant questions that 
are considered in this study are: (1) 
\Vhat type of department is securing 
the highest achievement? (2) What 
are the bookkeeping principles which 
should be given greater emphasis in 
the bookkeeping course? 

This study is concerned only with 
the bookkeeping results of the district 
and State commercial contests in 1928 
and 1929. Each school is represented 
by a team of three pupils or by one 
or two individuals (who are selected 
by the commercial teacher) for the 
district contest. First team winners 
and individual winners of the district 
contest have the right to participate 
in the State contest. In applying the 
results of this study to bookkeeping 
as taught in Indiana high schools, it 
is assumed that the bookkeeping prin- 
ciples missed by these contestants 
would be missed the greatest number 
of times by the other members of 
their classes. 

The four sections of the district 
beginning bookkeeping test in 1928 
are as follows: (1) Classification of 
Accounts; (2) Account Balances 
(Work Sheet); (3) Journalizing ; 
(4) Theory and Definitions. This 
test was given to 281 contestants. 


Most Frequent Errors 


The question missed the greatest 
number of times in the district be- 
ginning bookkeeping test in 1928 is 
prepaid interest income. It was 
missed by 252 of the 281 contestants, 
which is 89.6 per cent of the entire 
group. Further, the account, Pre- 
paid Interest Income, shows that it 
was missed more than any other ques- 
tion in the work sheet which is the 
second section of the district begin- 
ning bookkeeping test. 

In the district beginning bookkeep- 
ing test in 1928, the other questions 
that were missed by a large percent- 
age of the contestants are: (1) Dis- 


ERRORS ON BOOKKEEPING 


TESTS 


By J. Marvin Sipe, A.M., 


Union City High School, Union City, 


counted Notes; (2) Reserve for Bad 
Debts; (3) Opening Entry; (4) Re- 
serve for Depreciation on Store 
Equipment; (5) Office Supplies 
Used; (6) Reserve for Depreciation 
of Office Equipment ; (7) Store Sup- 
plies Used; (8) Depreciation on 
Store Equipment; and (9) Prepaid 
Interest on Notes Receivab!e. These 
questions were missed by a_ very 
large percentage of the contestants. 
having a range of 63.3 to 89.6 per 
cent, in the district beginning book- 
keeping test in 1928. These transac- 
tions are always included in the ad- 
justing and closing entries at the close 
of each fiscal period. Bookkeeping 
teachers will recognize that this unit 
(adjusting and closing entries ) in the 
bookkeeping course of instruction has 
not been properly grasped by book- 
keeping pupils, as indicated by the 
number and percentage of questions 
missed. As the records of all busi- 
nesses should be properly adjusted, 
bookkeepers should have a_ better 
knowledge of adjusting and closing 
entries than that shown by the results 
of the achievements of bookkeeping 
pupils in the district beginning book- 
keeping test in 1928. 
Occasional Errors 


There were some _ bookkeeping 
transactions in the district beginning 
bookkeeping test in 1928 missed by 
a small percentage of the contestants. 
These questions are: (1) Cash Pur- 
chase; (2) Division of Profits; (3) 
Cash in Bank; (4) Accounts Pay- 
able; (5) Purchased Store Supplies 
for Cash; (6) Assets; (7) C. A. 
Means, Capital; (8) Paid Freight on 
Merchandise; (9) Notes Payable; 
and (10) Paid Advertising. These 
transactions are introduced to the 
pupils during the first semester of the 
beginning bookkeeping course of in- 
struction. They are elementary prin- 
ciples of bookkeeping and have been 
grasped by the contestants. The 
range of the percentage of the misses 
for the ten questions discussed in this 
paragraph is from 2.1 to 6.7, thus 
indicating a fairly satisfactory grasp 
of the material by the contestants. 

In 1928 the percentage of accuracy 
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Indiana 


for the State beginning bookkeeping 
scores was higher than the percentage 
of accuracy for the district begin- 
ning bookkeeping scores. The ac- 
count Prepaid Interest Income was 
missed by 89.6 per cent of the con- 
testants in the district beginning book- 
keeping contest, while the account 
Prepaid Interest on Notes Receivable 
was missed by 42 per cent of the con- 
testants in the State beginning book- 
keeping contest in 1928. 


The question missed the greatest 
number of times by the 52 contestants 
in the State beginning bookkeeping 
contest in 1928 is the account Prepaid 
Interest on Notes Receivable. This 
question was missed by 22 of the 52 
contestants, constituting 42 per cent 
of the group. 

The ten questions missed by the 
largest percentage of pupils in the 
State beginning bookkeeping contest 
in 1928 are as follows: 

. Prepaid Interest on Notes Receivable 
N. D. Manning, Personal (Dr.) 
Replacement of glass 

Drait 

Assets, Liabilities, and Capital 
Depreciation on Store Equipment 
Sales Returns and Sales 

Legal Rate of interest 

Freight In 

Unearned Interest Received 


No Error Questions 


One very interesting and encourag- 
ing feature about this test is that 27 
questions were not missed by any of 
the contestants in the State beginning 
bookkeeping contest in 1928. It is 
obvious that pupils who were winners 
at the State beginning bookkeeping 
contest in 1928 should earn higher 
percentages of accuracy than were 
earned by pupils in the district con- 
tests. 

In the district beginning bookkeep- 
ing contest in 1929 the transaction 
with reference to the writing off of 
an account receivable was missed by 
259 of the 312 pupils, or by 83 per 
cent of the group. Some of the ques- 
tions missed by a large percentage of 
the contestants are as follows: 

1. Wrote off an Account Receivable 


2. Unearned Interest Received 
3. Prepaid Interest Earned 
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Note 

5. Sold Store Equipment 

6. Accrued Rent Income 

. Opening Entry 

. Accrued Interest Earned 

Depreciation on Store Equipment 
10. Accrued Interest Cost 
Bookkeeping teachers and adminis- 

trators should be encouraged by the 

fact that there were 26 transactions 

in the State beginning bookkeeping 

test in 1929 not missed by a single 

contestant. 


Percentage of Accuracy 


The percentage of accuracy for the 
State beginning bookkeeping scores in 
1929 is not as high as the percentage 
of accuracy for the State beginning 
bookkeeping scores in 1928. One 
reason for this difference is that there 
were six sections (8 pages) in the 
State beginning bookkeeping test in 
1929, while there were only four sec- 
tions (5 pages) in the test of 1928. 
In the last section of the State be- 
ginning bookkeeping test in 1929 a 
large number of the 52 contestants 
did not attempt to answer any of the 
questions. These omissions counted 
as errors were probably due to in- 
sufficient time to complete the test. 

The ten questions missed by the 
greatest percentage of the 52 con- 


. Discounted Non - Interest - Bearing 


testants in the State beginning book- 
keeping tontest in 1929 are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Admit New Partner 
Transfer Note 
Notice of Overdraft 
Acceptance of Draft 
Received Non-Interest-Bearing Note 
Drew Thirty-day Draft 
. Partners’ Salaries 
Partner Withdrew Cash for Personal 
Use 
Wrote off Account Receivable 
Bankrupt Business Transaction 

In the district and State beginning 
bookkeeping tests in 1928 and 1929, 
the four types of transactions missed 
by the largest percentage of the con- 
testants were entries required at the 
end of the fiscal period. These trans- 
actions may be stated as follows: 
Adjusting and Closing Entries 
Deterred Charges and Accruals 
Fixed Assets and Reserves 
Interest Income, Interest Cost, and 
the Discount and Transfer of Notes 

These deficiencies in the results of 
the instructions in the bookkeeping 
courses should be given careful 
consideration by every bookkeeping 
teacher and school administrator. 
Generally speaking, teachers do not 
devote sufficient time to teaching the 
bookkeeping principles dealing with 
the transactions at the close of the 
fiscal period. 


So 


A MAILABLE LETTER 


Uncle Sam’s Suggestions 


Pray, good Uncle Sam, will you carry 
this letter? 

My employer’s request reads, “The 
sooner the better.” 

You know times are hard, and he 
needs all his dollars— 

This client has owed him for fine 
linen collars 

Since business was booming, all 
glitter and shine, 

Way back in the days of the year '29. 


Uncle Sam stood erect and eyed me 
severely. 

“This letter is written both tersely 
and clearly? 

It is typed? Is the typing quite per- 
fect and flawless? . 

Any letters misplaced? You know 
that is lawless! 

The language is courteous, gentle and 
fitting ? 

You know I won’t stand for infinitive 
splitting. 

“The letter is dated? I was sure that 
it would be, 

And all proper names spelled just as 
they should be? 


Does it start out ‘Dear Sir’ (or as 
dictated), 

And ended ‘Yours truly?’ And then, 
have you stated 

Dictator and typist by means of ini- 
tials, 

And noted enclosures? Any names 
of officials 

That should be included by chance 
been omitted? 


And is the whole letter becomingly 
fitted 

Betwixt even margins—no hint of 
obliqueness 

Nor jig-saw indentures displaying 
sorry weakness 

In the managing of the wee tricky 
hyphen? 

For when you divide words, pray 
carefully knife 

At just the right juncture where 
slicing’s ordained 

By lexicon mandate or sense finely 
trained. 


“And now as to spelling and gram- 
mar and diction— 

I trust you’re aware of my hide-bound 
restriction 


Regarding plural for sing’lar or 
t’other way round, 


‘ And errors in spelling! Of course 


I am bound 

To refuse an epistle to go in my care, 

By land, or by water, or planes in the 
air, 

Unless it is free from orthographical 
antic 

Disapproved or be-questioned hy 
scholars pedantic. 


“If a word is left out or a tense is 
misplaced, 

Or a clause or a phrase here a: d 
there interlaced 

In a fashion that spoils nine-tent!)s 
of the meaning, 

As suppose you wrote ‘clean’ when it 
should have been ‘cleaning,’ 

Or perhaps it was ‘man good’ inste: d 
of ‘good man’— 

You surely know such sins come un- 
der the ban 

Of my deepest and direst displeasure 
excessive, 

And I won't tolerate a slouchy pos- 
sessive. 


“The comma, apostrophe, mark in- 
terrogation ; 

Semicolon and colon and point ex- 
clamation ; 

The marks of quotation, the dash so 
elusive 

And the chief of the clan, the period 
conclusive— 

Are they all in this missive, each 
standing attention 

According to rules of ‘Good English’ 
convention ? 


“Ah, as to erasures—I must say I 
hate ’em, 

But if the dictation is strictly ver- 
batim— 


- You’ve made a correction? I scarce 


can discern it! 

As the letter’s a good one, I don’t 
think I’ll spurn it. 

Now crease it across, then in three 
parts with neatness; 

The address on the envelope place 
with completeness, 

In the upper right corner stick firmly 
and squarely 

A stamp; and I think I can promise 
that fairly 

Good speed will dispatch those over- 
due dollars | 

On their journey to pay for the fine 
linen collars.” 


Dupceon, Head, 
Typewriting Department, 


Packard Commercial School, 
New York, N. Y. 
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2 MODERN COMMERCIAL COURSES 


DICTAPHONE 
BUSINESS PRACTICE 


DICTAPHONE SYSTEM 
of TYPEWRITING 


The modern method for teaching 
typewriting. 


For the modern office practice class. 


A concise, up-to-the-minute Secre- 
It provides for individual differ- 
ences. tarial Course for training Dicta- 


It shortens learning time. phone secretaries. Our national 


employment facilities available to 


It increases ability and business 
knowledge. 


all students completing this course. 


For information covering these two courses and a list of our 
free educational services, fill in and return the coupon 


below. 


Educational Division 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


206 Graybar Building, New York City 


Educational Division, Dictaphone Sales Corp. 
206 Graybar Building, New York City 


Please send me the material checked. 2 


(] Dictaphone System of Typewriting 


(] Dictaphone Business Practice 


[] Dictaphone Educational Aids 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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BURIED 


next term 
ALIVE 
GENERAL BUSINESS TRAIN- 


ING (Revised) by Crabbe and 
Slinker. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF OFFICE 
PRACTICE by Loso and Hamil- 
A brilliant letter in every respect ton. 


—in conception, plan, logic, lan- (Revised } 
y J. 


guage— FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAIL 


SELLIN d 
Yet clothed in the same drab “ae G by Walters an 


monotone of type as millions of 


“11° 
its brilliance SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


That same letter, Varityped, (Specialists in Business Education) 
would have meant the difference Cincinnati New York Chicago — San Francisco 
cause a Varityped letter is always 


read—it gets RESULTS. 


These facts pertaining to sales 
letters are as important to Business 
HREE~ questions face 


Education as to Business itself. GETTHE FACTS every thoughtful teacher: 


They have been verified time and 


. that make your results from the methods and 
again. materials I use in teaching? 


METHODS (2) How can I at the same time 


BUSINESS learning from others what is 
IS BECOMING If certain facts 


hind the successful practice of 
or 
(10 issues) 
e comes to you These questions are being 
for $2.00 answered for you each month 


OF 
Busintis 


= $3.00. It is the only INDEPEN- 
neha DENT magazine published for 


VARITYPER INCORPORATED, these who are training 
to enter business. It gives you 


Chrysler Building, New York City. the WHEN —the WHY_the 


How does the Varityper Idea affect the WHAT of business education. 
principles of business letter writing? 
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SUPPLEMENTARY WORK 


IN 


ECONOMICS 


By E. Mounce. 


Head of Department of Commerce and Business Administration, 
Northwest State Teachers’ College, Maryville, Missouri 


OR those who are interested in 

learning, economics is one of the 
most dynamic and interesting and, at 
the same time, intensely practical 
felis of knowledge known to man. 
Among the chief reasons why it has 
not commanded greater popular in- 
terest and attention are, first, the fact 
that phases of it are somewhat intri- 
cate, and, secondly, because it has 
becn presented in a rather uninterest- 
ing and abstract manner by many of 
the leading writers and instructors of 
the subject. They have spent most 
of their time treating the purely theo- 
retical aspects of the subject and have 
dwelt but little upon the intensely 
practical side of economics. Conse- 
quently, there has grown up in the 
popular mind the idea that economics 
is purely theoretical, of no real con- 
nection with everyday problems of 
life, and of but little interest to any 
one other than the theorists. 


Faulty Economic Thinking 


This view of economics is unfor- 
tunate, for no subject requires more 
careful thinking and no phase of 
knowledge so needs to become a part 
of the knowledge of every one. 
Many of our difficulties today are at- 
tributable to faulty and _ incorrect 
thinking on economic problems. But 
few are really schooled in the science 
of economics. This fact has been very 
convincingly brought out during the 
present business depression, and, un- 
fortunately, the world has suffered 
because of it. 

Just recently, Mr. Richard Whit- 
ney, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, in an address on “Eco- 
nomic Law in Business,” given before 
the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, made the following statement: 
“As long as the boom continued, 
many business men devoted little 
time or hard thinking to fundamental 
economic problems. Dazzled by easy 
profits, they satisfied themselves with 
repeating parrot-like the optimistic 
slogans and catch-words then so pre- 


valent, and left consideration of the 
actual and basic factors in business to 
the supposedly safe trusteeship of the 
professional economists. When the 
crisis in business arrived, such men 
found themselves in command of a 
ship driven helplessly by a great’ 
storm. They could not stop to study 
the whole theory of navigation. Un- 
less they already knew something of 
it they had to go ahead by rule of 
thumb and trust to luck. 


Need for Perspective 


“The time has now arrived, how- 
ever, for a more thoroughgoing 
analysis of the sudden and unex- 
pected catastrophe which has befallen 
us .. . Obviously so extended a busi- 
ness depréssion must be due to very 
deep-rooted causes. We miust, there- 
fore, go back to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of economics with the perspec- 
tive which the past few months have 
given us and the realistic viewpoint 
which recent hardships have forced 
upon us.” 

The subject of economics strikes at 
the very foundation of the state, and 
only the clearest of thinking will lead 
us through the present confused state 
of affairs. Men today are baffled and 
non-plussed and do not know what to 
think of “it all.” Of course, they 
want the “best thing to happen.” It 
is the hope of mankind to raise the 
standard of living and to increase the 
general well-being of all. Yet, what 
form of economic state will bring 
these things about to the fullest meas- 
ure? That is the question they are 
asking. Will the present capitalistic 
or individualistic state do it, or should 
we try some form of socialism or 
communism, or some other “ism”? 
In times like the present the populace 
presses for an answer to these ques- 
tions, and only the most careful type 
of thinking along economic lines will 
point the way. Not only must the 
leaders be properly schooled in these 
principles but they must become part 
and parcel of the thinking of every 
one. 
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Great economic questions such as 
the tariff, government ownership, tax- 
ation, banking, balancing of produc- 
tion and consumption, the monetary 
system, etc., must be handled upon 
sound economic principles. They can- 
not, as in the past, be settled by a 
few and in their own interest, often 
to the disadvantage or detriment of 
the many. They are at least national 
and in many instances international 
problems and must be so treated. The 
future of the state and the general 
well-being and happiness of all de- 
mand it. 

Economics is not a study of prob- 
lems far removed from the life of 
the average individual. It involves 
the everyday things about us. By 
the term “economics” we mean that 
part of human activity which is de- 
voted to getting a living. Dr. Ely 
says that “Economics is the science 
which treats of those social pheno- 
mena that are due to the wealth-get- 
ting and wealth-using activities of 
man.” It deals with all those facts 
about society that result from man’s 
efforts to get a living. It can readily 
be seen, therefore, that the science of 
economics grows out of the everyday 
occurrences of the average individual. 
There is nothing strange or myster- 
ious about it. 


The Teacher of Economics 


Consequently, the teachers of eco- 
nomics have great opportunities be- 
fore them. They are, or should be, 
in command of a vast amount of 
knowledge which is invaluable to the 
state and to their fellow men. They 
should look upon themselves as cru- 
saders for right economic thinking. 
They should not, in their classes, be 
content with a purely theoretical 
treatment of the subject, but should 
apply such principles to the perplex- 
ing problems of the day. Economic 
facts are merely the tools with which 
economists work. A mere knowledge 
of these facts is only the beginning. 
These facts must be correlated and 
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interpreted, and they nmst be pre- 
sented in a clear and concise manner 
so that they may be readily under- 
stood. Economics should be made as 
practical as possible, and a real ef- 
fort should be made to popularize it. 
The student will get the “point” if 
the subject is properly presented, and 
will, in turn, carry the “message” 
others. 
Avoiding Bias 


Furthermore, the teacher should 
not overlook the fact that he is a 
social scientist and not a politician. It 
is not his mission or duty to prove 
Democratic, Republican, or Socialist 
principles but to teach the true prin- 
ciples of economic science. A care- 
fully considered “economic platform” 
should be laid down and the student 
can then choose for himself. He may 
then decide with an open mind which 
party, if either, comes most nearly 
to advocating the principles which he 
believes to be correct. The modern 
party platform is nothing short of an 
economic creed anyway. Let the 
student make his own decision. 


There is a vast amount of material, 
other than textbooks and encyclo- 
pedias, available on modern economic 
questions. Much of this material 
may be had for the asking. Other 
material may be secured at a mini- 
mum cost. 

The following is a selected list of 
references which, it is hoped, may 
prove of some value to teachers of 
economics and business. 


I. Magazines 


American Banker’s Association Journal 
110 East 42d Street, New York City 
$3.00 per year. Published monthly 
The Annalist 
Published weekly by the New York Times 
Company, New York City 
$7.00 per year. 
American Federationist 
Washington, D. C. 
$2.00 per year. Published monthly 
Business Education, The Journal of 
Haire Publishing Company, 1170 Broadway, 
New York City 
$2.00 per year. Published monthly, excepting 
July and August 
Barron’s Financial Weekly 
130 Cedar Street, New York City 
$10.00 per year. Published auiitiy 
Banker's Magazine 
The Bankers Publishing Company 
465 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Business Week \ 
475 Tenth Avenue, 
New York City 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
Williams Street, corner Spruce, New York City 
$10.00 per year. Published weekly 
Commerce, The Journal of 
46-8 Barclay Street, New York City 
$15.00 per year 
Economic History Review 
London, Annual 
Economic and Business History, Journal of 
Published Quarterly by the Business Historical 
Society and the Harvard Business School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Forbes Magazine 
Tribune Building, Chicago, Tl. 
$5.00 per year. Published Monthly 
Financial World 
53 Park Place, New York City 
$10.00 per year. Published weekly 


Harvard Business Review 
212-220 York Street, York, Pa. 
$5.00 per year. Published quarterly 
Magazine of Wail Street 
New York City 
$7.50 per year. Published Bimonthly 
Menthly Labor Review 
U. 3S. Dest. of Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, ashington, D. 


$1.50 per year. Published monthly 


Nation’s Business 
ger aa of Commerce Building, Washington, 


$3.00 per year. Published monthly 
Public Ozenership 
Public Ownership League of America 
127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 
Political Economy, Journal of ; 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
$5.00 per year. Published Bimonthly 
Quarterly Journal of Economics 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
$5.00 per year. Published quarterly 
Social Science 
Published by Pi Gamma Mu, Winfield, Kansas 
$3.00 per year. Published quarterly 
Trust Companies 
Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 
Liberty Street, New York City 
$5.00 per year. Published Monthly 
United States Daily 
Washington, D. C. 


Wall Street Journal 


44 Broad Street, New York City 
$18.00 per year. Published 


II. Pamphlets 


Review” 
“Monthly Stock Record” 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 
“Survey of Current Business” 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 
hicago, 
“Current Business Survey” 
Chisholm and Chapman 
52 Broadway, New York City 
“Weekly Financial Analysis” 
Child Labor 
U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau 
Washington,. D. C. 
Federal Reserve Bank 
A monthly Review of Business is issued by 
each Federal Reserve Bank 
Federal Reserve Bulletin 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Issued by the Federal Reserve Board 
$2.00 per year. 
The Financial World 
New York City 
“Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks” 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. 
Much valuable material can be secured from 
the Government Printing Office 
Harris Trust and Savings Company 
115 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
“Estate and Tax News” 
Hornblower & Weeks 
“Investment Review” 
“National Stock Analysis” 
National City 
New York 
“Monthly , on Economic Conditions, 
Government Finance, and United States 
Securities” 
Toby & Kirk 
25 Broad Street, New York City 
“Business Review” 
“National Stock Analysis” 
Wilsey & Company 
Chicago, IIl. 
“Wilsey Review” 
Winthrop, Mitchell & Company 
New York Cit 
“Closing Stock Letter” 
“Monthly Stock Record” 


III. Business and Economic 
Services 

American Securities Service 

103 Norton-Lilly Building, New York City 
Babson Statistical Organization 

Babson Park, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 

551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Harvard Economic Society 

Cambridge, Mass. 
Investor’s Research Bureau, Inc. 

Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Moody’s Investor’s Service 
65 Broadway, New York City 
McNeel Institute of Investment Education, Ine, 
126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Standard Statistics Service 
New York City 
United Bureau Service 
210 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


IV. Miscellaneous 


American Federation of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 
American Association for Labor Legislation 
131 East 23d Street 
New York City 
Co-Operative League of America 
167 West 12th Street 
New York City 
Conference for Progressive Labor Action 
104 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
Federated Press 
112 East 19th Street 
New York City 
Investment Trusts, Manual of 
Steelman & Berkins 
60 Broad Street, New York City 
Investment Counsel 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark 
Boston, Mass. 
Foreign Policy Association 
18 East 41st Street 
New York City 


A CLASH BETWEEN 
TWO METHODS 


(Continued from page 16) 


The lack of knowledge of the or- 
dinary boy and girl of the vocations 
and of the professions is appalling. 
The reasons for choosing certain oc- 
cupations are often of the most in- 
cidental character, and often come as 
a result of following certain fancies 
or prejudices of students or parents. 

There is a great waste in the tran- 
sition from school to work. This is 
particularly true at the present time 
because of the emphasis in the sec- 
ondary school system and even in the 
elementary school system of the prep- 
aration of students who are going on 
for college work. It has been a great 
thing for our country that the number 
of students going in for college work 
is a very large one, but the majority 
will stop with the secondary school. 
If we are to avoid maladjustment in 
occupational life, we must have more 
schools of vocational training and 
more courses testing the vocational 
capacities of students in all of our 
schools. We must not let the fetish 
of cultural education interfere with 
any up-to-date and effective training 
of our children. Those who have 
economic ease can afford to prolong 
their training regardless of vocation 
or profession, and those of superior 
ability should be encouraged to do so. 
But those who are self dependent 
must make every day count. The 
man or woman who wants what we 
call culture can obtain it better if he 
has economic independence through 
the use of the capacities that he has 


trained and developed. 
This excerpt is reprinted from the Octo- 


ber, 1931, issue of School Life. 
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At 999 hotels in Atlantic City you can get the 
some thing ... rooms with or without meals... 


*An Original and Unique Service 
has made 


The Carolina Crest 
The Thousandth Hotel 


*\bed or at your service table enjoy a delicious Tray 
Breakfast... WITHOUT CHARGE. . .. . in the 
privacy of your own comfortable room while you glance 
through your morning paper . . . then wonder .. . as 
all our guests do—how we happened to move your home 


to the 
CAROLINA CREST 


special Winter North Carolina Ave. Near 
Rate:— Boardwalk 


3 per d 
sl saad ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Every room with private bath—Bed lamps and at least 
three windows. 


| H. L. FAIRBAIRN, Manager 


Holds Full Size Legal Sheet 


Equipped with adjustable 
line indicator and spring clip 
leaf holder. Shelf may be 
tilted to any angle and in- 
stantly locked by merely 
turning rear rod. Attractive 
black crackle finish. Easy to 
use—nothing to get out of 
order. Especially economical 
for schools. Write for spe- _ 
cial QUANTITY PRICES. | 
USE THE COUPON. 


{ No. 100 

American Electric Company, Inc. 1 (Shown above) 

6126 So. La Salle St., Chicago. | For Standard Notebook 

Send us quantity prices and discounts on i» 

: r Extra Large 

No, Copy Book Holder. No. 110--$4.50 
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Address i City 
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COUPON 


Mathematics of 
Accounting and Finance 


by 
Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 
and 


Thomas Buell Gill, B.E. 


This text is designed for institutions offering 
a course in business mathematics that is beyond 
the scope of the ordinary business arithmetic. 

Instructors of Mathematics of Accounting 
and Finance will welcome this work because 
of its many outstanding characteristics. 

The text is the outgrowth of many years of 
practical experience in teaching mathematics. 
Such teaching experience has been of great value 
in the gradual molding of material through the 
sifting process of elimination, co-ordination, 
and adaptation. It will meet the increasing de- 
mands for a more thorough training in the 
mathematics of accounting and finance. 


SYNOPSIS OF TEXT | 


Volume I. The subjects treated include the funda- | 
mental operations as applied to whole numbers, common | 
fractions and decimals; short methods of computation; 
methods of numerical approximation; the essential pre- 
mises and principles of algebra through the simple equa- 
tion; practical arithmetic and algebraic applications in 
which the need of the equation is effectively demon- 
strated; precise and rough numerical checks of solutions; 
analytic interpretation of results; generalization and for- 
mula-building; percentage; simple interest; settlement of | 
interest-bearing and non-interest bearing debts, both legal | 
and mercantile methods; bank discount; equation of ac- | 
counts; exchange; average; ratio and proportion, the | 
groundwork for the principles of variation; alligation, or 
the arithmetic of mixtures; solution of practical prob- 
lems by algebraic processes, by graphic means, and by 
successive trials. 

Volume II (In preparation). The subjects treated in- 
clude the theory and use of exponents; logarithms and 
their application; slide rule in business; arithmetic and 
geometric progressions and their application: compound 
interest; theory of equivalence, use of formulas, tables 
and logarithms; annuities—both the simplest case, in 
which the frequencies of payment and interest conversion 
are the same, and the general case, in which the frequencies 
of payment and interest conversion are different—use of 
formulas, tables, and logarithms; annuities due, deferred 
annuities, and perpetuities; schedule building: amortiza- 
tion and accumulation schedules; sinking funds; lease- 
holds; valuation of bonds; investments, effective rates of 
interest through the use of tables, the equation, and sched- 
ules; depreciation; building and loan associations; life 
insurance, probability, the contingent annuity, mortality 
tables; solution of practical problems covering all phases 
of the actuarial science. 
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Prescribed Course 


AccounTInG I 
(F undamentals of Recordative Accounting) 


AccounTinG II 
(Advanced Recordative Accounting ) 


AccounTinG III 
(Constructive Accounting) 


AccounTinGc IV 
(Cost Accounting) 


AccounTINnG V 
(Inspective Accounting) 


AccounTinG VI 
(Advanced Accounting Problems) 


Business CALCULATIONS 
IncoME Taxes 

Psy cHOLOGY 
Economics 

Enc.uisu I and II 
CorPORATION FINANCE 


Business Law I and II 


@ Completion of above requires two years in the day 
division, 

q The Bentley School specializes in training men to be- 
come specialists in accounting and finance. 


q Excellent living accommodations in dormitories, fra- 
ternity houses, and private homes, at reasonable rates. 


The BENTLEY SCHOOL of 
ACCOUNTING FINANCE 


921 Boy.ston Street, Boston, «Massachusetts 


H.C. Bent ey, C.P.A., President 


ARITHMETIC FOR THE 
HOME 
(Continued from page 12) 


cent of the value of the property is 
7¥% mills on a dollar. She would in- 
sure the house for $2,500 at 45 cents 
per $100 for one year. What would 
be the most economical thing for her 
to do? 

5. A family has an income of 
$2,800 from the father’s salary and 
in addition the interest on a $1,000 
bond at 4% per cent. How much can 
they afford to invest in a home? 

6. A woman who has been paying 
$4.00 a week for washing finds that 
she can buy a washing machine ior 
$115 that will make it possible for 
her to do her own work. The ma- 
chine uses 250 watts per hour, the 
local rate for electricity is 7 cents per 
KWH, and she will use the machine 
tour hours each week. How long will 
it take her to save the cost of the ma- 
chine? How much will be the cur- 
rent cost? 

7. What percentage of the time 
does the mother spend on each kind 
of work? How much does her work 
increase the value of the food mate- 
rials purchased? Of the materials 
for clothing and the clothing pur- 
chased ? 

8. A home had a large old-fashicn- 
ed kitchen in which much time was 
wasted because of the distances bhe- 
tween the sink, cupboards, and stove. 
After the kitchen had been remodeled 
at a cost of $85, the time required for 
preparing a meal was cut about ten 
minutes. How much time was saved 
in a year? If the cook received 40 
cents an hour, what was the amount 
of saving? How long would it take 
to pay for the cost of alterations? 

9. What would a woman 35 years 
old have to save annually if she in- 
vested it at 4 per cent compound in- 
terest, in order to have her savings 
amount to $10,000 by the time. she 
is 60 years old? 

10. A man has partially provided 
for his family in case of his death by 
taking out a life insurance policy for 
$5,000 on which he pays an annual 
premium of $125. If he can invest 
his additional savings so as to bring 
44 per cent compound interest, how 
much more would he have to save 


annually to provide another $5,000 by _ 


the end of 20 years? 

Some teachers will object to ques- 
tions of this type on the ground that 
they do not make possible only one 
answer. Nevertheless, many life 
problems in the use of arithmetic are 
just of this type. Real life is rela- 


‘tive, and judgment, even arithmetical, 


is often largely opinionative. 
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By Ethel H. Wood 


THE BEGINNER IN TYPING 


State College, Pullman, Washington 


aN teaching beginning typewriting, 
two possibilities present them- 
selves for the first recitation: either 
to explain and examine the machine 
with the class, showing them how the 
different parts are used, acquainting 
them with names of those parts, and 
letting them absorb what they can; or, 
leaving the matter of the parts of the 
machine for a later time, to allow 
then to write immediately. Person- 
ally | prefer the former method. 


Use of Machine Diagrams 


Most textbooks now have diagrams 
of standard machines. We go over 
these diagrams together, figure by 
figure, starting with the cylinder and 
ending with the escapement wheel. 
The corresponding part of the type- 
writer is examined, its use explained 
(where practical it is actually used), 
and the important facts especially 
stressed. It is not expected, of 
course, that students will remember 
the names and uses of all the parts 
as a result of this first lesson; the 
more frequently used ones will be 
learned, however, if not that day, then 
within the next few days, particularly 
if the instructor makes it a special 
point to use such names frequently. 
Usually our entire first period is used 
for this examination of the mechan- 
ical structure of the machines; for 
practising the way to insert and re- 
move paper ; for setting margin stops 
for lines of various lengths; and for 
general announcements concerning 
textbooks, assignments, etc. At this 
time also, definite places are assigned 
for machine covers, books, notebooks, 
and paper. Cooperation in keeping 
the classroom tidy is demanded at the 
very first recitation. 

The first part of the second recita- 
tion is used to teach students how to 
center the line of writing, having in 
mind the twofold object of securing 
balanced work from even the begin- 
ning typists and of reviewing the 
work of the previous recitation. 
When they know exactly how to se- 
cure equal side margins, and how 
the margin at the top of the page can 
be measured to at least the width of 
the side margin, then even their 
practice sheets will present a good 
appearance. At first little attention 


is paid to the bottom margin in order 
to avoid dividing the writer’s concen- 


tration. When he puts his paper in 
the machine, he pays attention to the 
“balance” of it; when he starts to 
write, he must for quite a while for- 
get about margins and attend strictly 
to directing his fingers. 


Teacher Demonstration 


For the presentation of the key- 
board as well as for all introductory 
work, it is practically imperative that 
the instructor have her demonstrating 
machine raised high enough so that 
all students can see it, and that the 
instructor, standing, will have a good 
writing position for her hands and 
arms. In this way she can show an 
entire class, quickly and emphaticaily, 
what constitutes correct arm, hand, 
and finger position. One can talk 
at length about sharp stroking, curved 
fingers, tiger touch, and so on, and 
yet fail utterly to give the idea. Three 
minutes spent illustrating the differ- 
ence between heavy pushing of keys 
and a quick peppy touch makes defi- 
nite the meaning. The ideal stand 
for the machine is a regular rotating 
one designed for this purpose. Con- 
ditions, however, are often far from 
ideal. It may be necessary to utilize 
the phonograph, placed on an ordi- 
nary table—or even volumes of the 
school encyclopedia topped by the 
dictionary. Be that as it may, the 
raised machine is essential. 

The object of the preliminary 
work is to acquaint the student with 
the general mechanism of the ma- 
chine. The next step is to equip him 
with an understanding of the necess- 
ary stroking technique. Intelligent 
students are anxious to learn to write 
correctly. Correct methods are just 
as easily learned in the beginning as 
incorrect ones, if these methods are 
understood. Detailed procedures for 
the first few typewriting periods fol- 
low. Units will vary somewhat with 
different types of students, but the 
general order of presentation will re- 
main substantially the same. 


Procedure in First Recitation 


1. General announcements concern- 
ing text to be used, need of folders 
for paper, assignments, etc. 
Definite places designated for 
machine covers, notebooks, books, 
and extra paper. 
Announcement that work on 
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crumpled “dog-eared” paper will 
not be accepted. 

Necessity for keeping room tidy 
at all times explained. 
Examination of parts of machine. 
Diagrams in textbooks compared 
with parts of machines. Special 
emphasis on paper guide, paper 
clamps, front scale, margin stops, 
printing point indicator. 
Arrangement of margins. 
Demonstration and student prac- 


tice in inserting and removing 


paper. 
Supervision of practice to be sure 
paper guide and paper release 
lever are being used. 

Setting margin stops. 

Student practice in setting margin 
stops to center lines of different 
lengths—60, 72, 48, 50, 30. 

Any good method for centering 
line of writing may be taught at 
this time. 

Top margin considered. 

Width of top margin should be 
at least the width of the side mar- 
gin. 

6 line spaces, or 10 letter spaces, 
equivalent to 1 inch. 

The Second Recitation 
Review of work of preceding les- 
son. 

Machine covers put away; desks 
inspected rapidly for tidiness. 
Inserting and removing paper, 
and practice with margin stops. 
Thorough review of names of 
frequently used machine parts. 
Introduction of keyboard. 

Base position. 

Location of “home” keys and 
practice in finding these keys. 
Methods of checking correct base 
position. 

Stroking demonstration. 
Demonstration of the way to do 
it, with but little stress on ex- 
planation. Too much _ talking 
clouds the idea to be conveyed. 
The instructor strikes the key 
(usually the j) sharply, quickly, 
five times in succession, counting 
as the key is struck “1, 2, 3, 4, 5.” 
A second and a third time she calls 
j and strikes rapidly on the count, 
taking not more than one second 
for the 5 strokes. 

Calling j five times in succession 
would answer the same purpose. 
except that it is simpler to call 
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No pupil should 
be allowed to 


ESCAPE 


from school 


without a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of business 


practices. 


If he studies 
NICHOLS’ NEW JUNIOR 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


he will be taught: 


Fundamental business operations 
Business arithmetic 

Business writing 

Thrift and budgeting 

Clerical forms 


Simple principles of bookkeeping 
and _ banking. 


Complete, $1.68. Part One, $1.00. 
Part Two, $1.00. 
Teachers’ Manual and Key, Part 
One and Two, Each, $1.20 


AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Atlanta 


Chicago Office 
to Sublet at 
an Attractive Rental 


We have more space than we need 
and want to sublet 150 square feet 
on tenth floor of MERCHANDISE 
MART BUILDING, Chicago. Tele- 
phone and stenographic service, light, 
heat, cleaning, Very attractive rental, 
Apply HAIRE PUBLISHING 
CO., 1170 Broadway, New York 
City or 1072 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Ill. 


the figures; they do not “run to- 
gether” as a repetition of the letter 
does, 

Student practice. 


space. Repeat. 

For these groups the instructor 
announces the letter, gives stud- 
ents time to locate the key, and 
then she and the students together 
call the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, rapid- 
ly—about one second for the five 
numbers-—striking the key as each 
number is called. 

XXXXxX space-—rest and examine 
work. 

Practice by students and instruc- 
tor together. After the first three 
of four groups are written, the 
spacing should be included with 
the letters before any relaxing is 
permitted, thus making the space 
a part of the group. Striking the 
space bar correctly by bending the 
thumb in toward the palm of the 
hand should be illustrated. 
Relaxing period, followed by 
practice in finding base position. 
jfjf jfjf jfjfi—rest and examine 
work. Repeat. 

Comparison of the “feel” of the 
new stroke with that for j. With 
mature students the meaning of 
kinesthetic writing may be ex- 
plained to emphasize the need for 
correct habit formations. 

Student work to be handed in. 

2 lines of the groups of j’s. 

2 lines of the groups of f’s. 

2 lines of the alternate letter 
groups (jfjf). 

The work of the period is re- 
viewed, starting with the insert- 
ing of fresh paper and the setting 
of the margin stops for a 48-space 
line. The paper clamps should be 
in position, and the work started 
the proper distance from the top 
of the paper. 

Subsequent letters are taught in 
the same way in whatever order 
the instructor may prefer. With 
my own classes I continue with 
the first fingers, introducing as 
many frequency sequences as time 
permits—tt, th, ty, ry, gh, br, by, 
ft, my, and so on. 

jjjjj Space—rest and examine 
work. Repeat. 

Repeat until the desired quickness 
of stroke is secured and the cor- 
rect number of j’s written. 
Examination of work done usual- 


ly shows that those students who’ 


have been vague and _self-con- 
scious in their counting do not 
have the correct number of let- 
ters written. 


The count for this work must be 
sharp and rapid. Drawling, hesi- 
tant counting will result in draw]- 
ing, hesitant stroking—the habit 
to be avoided. As a student thinks 
his key, so will he strike it. 
Relaxing period, followed by prac- 
tice in finding base position. 
Care should be taken with begin- 
ners that they do not become over- 
tired, in this work; the least tens- 
ing of the muscles of the hands 
and arms interferes with the flex- 
ibility, the fluency of the stroking. 
Frequent relaxation periods 
should be given—at first after 
every group, then after every third 
or fourth group, or at the end «of 
each line. 

During these relaxation periocs, 
it is well to teach students to ict 
their arms hang limp from tie 
shoulders and their heads forwar1l, 
completely relaxed, for perhaj)s 
six or eight seconds at a time, io 
relieve the least tension or strain 
in the arms or back. Straighte:.- 
ing up, placing the fingers on the 
home keys, they are then ready 
to work. 

fffff—rest and examine work— 
space. Repeat. 

The same plan should be followed 
with the f as with the j: demon- 
stration by instructor, keeping the 
count rapid and the stroking 
sharp and definite. The touch il- 
lustrated should be the same as 
that used when writing 60 or 70 
words a minute. 

To the student—and often to the 
instructor—there frequently seems 
“just too much” to be crowded into 
the first few weeks of typewriting 
practice. Organization of essentials 
and elimination of nonessentials, 
however, will bring order out of the 
seeming chaos, and make clear two 
separate and distinct aims: 

I. Acquaintance with the mechanical 
side of the subject, including 

A. The structure of the machine it- 
self: a general survey first and 
emphasis on particular parts only 
as they are used in the progress 
of work; 

. The law of balance relative to the 
placing of work on the page; im- 
mediate attention paid to the top 
margin and the two side ones, but 
avoidance of too early emphasis 
on the width of the bottom one: 

. The ideal of neatness—for the 
classroom, for the desk of the 
student, and for the work he does, 
even on his first practice sheets. 
This needs very little stress, and, 
if taken for granted, quickly be- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 


By Ethel D. Phelps, Los Angeles, Cal. 
and 
E. H. Myer, St. Louis, Mo. 


OW would you conduct your 
classes in the senior year of 
hig) school for students who soon 
wil! be facing the test of the business 
word? In this article are given the 
met iods used by two teachers. First 
is presented the technique used by 
Miss Ethel D. Phelps of Los Angeles, 
Cal:iornia, in conducting her class in 
sec: ctarial training. 
The Letter as a Project 


\Vhen the students in our commer- 
cia! secretarial course reach their 
Senior B term (B12) they come to 
office practice. They have had two 
years of typing and one year of Sten- 
ography. They know something of 
bookkeeping, economic geography, 
and general business. The main ob- 
ject of office practice is to teach them 
to apply this knowledge to actual 
work. They must actually take real 
letters at dictation and get them out; 
they must cut stencils and run them 
on the mimeograph; they must al- 
phabetize and file, type tabulated re- 
ports, etc. 

The project before my class of for- 
ty girls on this particular day is that 
of writing twenty-five copies of a 
short letter. One of the teachers in 
the school has requested them and has 
given us his mailing list. We are to 
write and proofread the letters, fold, 
and insert them; address, seal, and 
stamp the envelopes, ready for mail- 
ing. 


After appointing a manager who 
distributes plain eleven-inch paper, 
the letter is dictated at about seventy 
words a minute. The students trans- 
cribe immediately trial copies, sub- 
mitting their letters to the manager 
who, with two of those who finished 
soonest, proofread them. The twen- 
ty-five students who do the best work 
are selected and given the expensive 
letterhead stationery of the teacher 
for whom the work is being done and 
the names and addresses of the cor- 
respondents. They then make perfect 
copies of the letter, typing the address 
at the top. When these are finished 
they are submitted to the teacher 
concerned for his signature, each with 
its envelope properly addressed. This 
gives opportunity to teach the proper 
placing of letters under flaps of en- 
velopes and correct position on the 
desk for signature. 

These letters are then returned to 
the students, each of whom folds her 
letter and places it in the envelope 
in proper form. 

After collection of the filled en- 
velopes, they are placed overlapping 
each other and the proper method of 
sealing is taught. Several of the 
students whose letters were not 
chosen are called to arrange and wet 
and seal them. 

The next step is stamping and, 
after correct demonstration from the 
teacher, other students are called to 
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do the actual placing of stamps. In 
all this work, speed, neatness and ac- 
curacy are emphasized. Students are 
watched for waste motion in folding, 
sealing, and stamping, and an en- 
deavor is made to eliminate it. 

This day’s work in office practice I 
consider very valuable because it is 
what my students will be asked to do 
as soon as they go into an office. 

The second narrative of classroom 
procedure is by E. H. Myer of 
Cleveland High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Classroom Routine 


The general plan of my shorthand 
transcription class is as follows: at 
the ringing of the bell the roll is 
quickly taken from a seating chart. 
This is followed by assigning the 
home work for the next day. The 
transcription work of the previous 
day is then taken up. This work has 
already been corrected by each stu- 
dent. All errors have been under- 
scored and the total errors recorded 
at the top of the first page. The 
papers are exchanged and the letters 
are read by the instructor. If any 
additional errors are found, they are 
circled and the total number of 
errors is revised. Each student then 
receives his own transcription work 
and all circled errors are noted. The 
papers are then handed in to the in- 
structor who keeps a record of the 
total daily errors. Next the letters 
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Back of its Scholarship and 
Accuracy 


That is why The 
Merriam-Webster 
is the ‘Supreme 
Authority”; is the 
most widely used 
reference work in 
the world; is uni- 
versally accepted 
in the courts, col- 
leges, schools, and 
libraries. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 


which have been assigned for the 
previous day’s home work are dic- 

tated by the instructor at as rapid 
® rone| | a rate as the ability of the class will 


for 
permit. 
writer, 
or Tele- 
phone. 
Stool 
when not 
used will 
go under 
stand 
out of 
the way. 
Stand 
and Stool 
will nest 
in one 
carton. 
S hipping 
weight 
27 Ibs. 
14”x20” 5 ply, %4” wood. Beautiful walnut 
finish. 
Drop Leaf—14”x8”, one or two. When 
raised makes Top 28” or 36” long. 
Height—-26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 
Stool Seat—1'4"x18” wood, shapely, walnut 
finish. 
Height—18”. 
enamel. 
Also STOOLS for Shop or Counter. With 
or without backs. 

Height—18”, 25”, 27” and 29”. 
Strong, Durable. Prices Attractive 
Manufacturers 
Searles Electric Welding Works Ii. 
1850 W. Fulton St. Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 


A very 
attrac- 
tive set. 
Light 


SEARLES TYPEWRITER STAND 


New Material 


This is followed by dictation on 
new matter and various members of 
the class are called upon to read from 
their notes. Then, if any difficult 
shorthand outlines occurred in the 
dictation, they are written on the 
blackboard at the request of the stu- 
dents. Instead of dictating new mat- 
ter, twice a week an article selected 
by the instructor is dictated over and 
over again until the class can take 
the dictation around one hundred 
words per minute. 


Steel frame, welded, black THE BEGINNER IN TYPING 
(Continued from page 28) Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its 
comes part of the routine work of hools has chosen exclusively The 
ti aner Merriam-Webster. 
inserting paper. Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
‘ based on the New International for 
Establishment of correct coor- pronunciation,spelling,compounding, 
dinations, dependent almost en- 
tirely upon rhythm, 


and division of words. 
A. For accuracy. 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of Webster as the dard of p iati 
in answer to questions submitted by the 
Chicago Woman’s Club. 

GET THE BEST! 
Write for Free pamphlet 
with sample pages of The New International. 


Diplomas 
Charters: Stationers 


SOLD IN EVERY STATE 
Send for samples and prices 


Martin Diploma Co. 641 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THE 
JOURNAL 
OF 


BUSINESS 
| EDUCATION 


is the only independent 
magazine devoted entirely 
to Business Education. 


No business educator can 
afford to miss a single issue. 


Send in your subscrip- 
tion today if you have not 
already done so. 


$2 for ten big issues. 


1170 Broadway, N. Y. City 


No key is struck during the “hunt- 
ing” stage: after it is located, then 
it is struck decisively, surely. Jf 
it is struck before the sureness is 
there, the resulting letter will be 


‘uncertain and frequently incor- 


rect. Control and steadiness of 
reach are secured by counting and 
by the use of the phonograph. 


. For speed. 


While no special stress is laid on 
speed as such during the entire 
first semester, the foundation for 
later skill must be started early. 
The touch—quick, light, firm—is 
demonstrated much more easily 
than it can be explained. Once 
recognized by the student, it be- 
comes automatic, and progress is 
steadily toward rapid work. Ac- 
curacy and correct technique are 
the definite goals to be set in be- 
ginning typewriting, with as little 
mention of speed as possible. 


Of these two aims, the latter is, of 
course, the important one. Once the 
foundation is laid for expert writing, 
the lot of the student is constant 
practice; that of the instructor, con- 
stant, 
student and instructor holding fast 
to the habits started, avoiding the for- 
mation of faulty ones, and more and 
more eliminating waste movements 
that are ever on the alert to creep in 
and undermine the progress of the 
novice writer. 


unceasing supervision—both 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
ringfield, Massachusetts 


DIRECT YOUR 
OWN 
READING! 


Better than anybody else, 
you know what you want 
to read about. 


‘The 
EDUCATION 
INDEX 


Whatever your chief professional interests 
may be, new and helpful articles about 
them are always easy to find. 

To find the best articles upon any educa- 
tional subject, consult the EDUCATION 
INDEX in your nearest Public, College or 
School library. It is a monthly subject in- 
dex to the contents of leading educational 
magazines, including JOURNAL OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION. 

The library will probably have just the 
magazines you wish, new or old. If not, 
we can supply them promptly and reasonably. 


Pericdicals Department 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


Compilers and publishers of indexes to 
periodicals. 


950-972 University Ave., New York 


TYPING TO MUSIC 
Hall's Rhythm Drills 


For class room and private instruc- 

tion. Endorsed by leading educators 

in America and Europe. Address: 
L. E. HALL 

838 West 128rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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VANES 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 1928- 
1930, by J. O. Malott, United States 
Office of Education. Bulletin, 1931, 
No. 20, United States Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., 48 pp. 10c. 


This bulletin will be Chapter V of the 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States in 1928-1930. As usual this is a 
mos: valuable document. Among the top- 
ics ‘reated are the following: Trends re- 
yealed by enrollment statistics. research 
basis for objectives, commercial occupa- 
tion surveys, job analyses, significant de- 
velopments in secondary schools, recent 
surveys of commercial education, contents 
of commercial subjects, developments in 
city and state supervision, the private busi- 
ness school, junior colleges, commercial 
teacher training, commercial teacher asso- 
ciations, and university education for busi- 
ness. 

The broadness and scope of the bulletin 
can readily be noted by the wide variety 
of topics treated. They summarize the 
progress of business education in the last 
two years in a very sane and unbiased 
mariner. This is one bulletin which every 
business teacher can afford to have and 
which he must not neglect to secure. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN 
TYPEWRITING, by R. F. Webb, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 221 
pp. $1.25. 

In this manual Mr. Webb of the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
kas made a contribution to the teaching 
of typewriting. While the book gives 
thoughtful attention to the fundamental 
principles involved, the interest is for the 
most part directed to the specific technique 
of teaching. How should we begin the 
process of instruction? How may we best 
give instruction in the various devices sc 
necessary to a complete use of the type- 
writer? What is the place of special forms 
in typewriting? Can advanced typing be 
taken away from the mere routine of as- 
signment and checking? How can we deal 
in a more satisfactory manner with that 
everlasting problem of handling student's 
papers? This problem while iniportant in 
all subjects is especially acute in type- 
writing, 

This inexpensive and brief but concise 
minual should be read by every teacher 
of typewriting. It is most desirable that 
similar manuals be worked out for the 
other business subjects. It is refreshing 
to read a book which deals with specific 
teaching situations rather than generali- 


zation. 
* * &* 


MODERN BUSINESS LAW, by Jay 
Finley Christ, New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 612 pp. $2.00. 


A strikingly different text in the field of 


Edited by Herbert A. Tonne 


business law. While it takes up the usual 
business law topics, it also gives much at- 
tention to the social aspects of the sub- 
ject. It gives special attention to the law of 
property, to torts, to criminal law, and to 
equity. A final division of the book deals 
with the enforcement of legal rights under 
the topics: Procedure of a court before 
trial, during the trial, suits in equity, and 
appellate jurisdiction, The closing chapter 
cf the book deals with some of the obsta- 
cles which exist in the enforcement of 
rights under substantive law. It is re- 
gretted that inasmuch as the author did 
have such a broad understanding of the 
place of a law course in high school that 
he did not give this phase of the work 
primary emphasis and ignore the detailed 
technicalities usually given which are 
promptly forgotten by most students. How- 
ever, if the author had done this it might 
not have been possible to sell his book. 
Possibly he has taken as big a step for- 
ward as is possible at the present time. 
The technical terms he does use are not 
always explained as well as they might be 
in terms of the language of the typical 
high-school pupil. This, however, is a de- 
tail any good teacher can easily overcome. 
* 


UNDERSTANDING ADVERTIS- 
ING, by Raymond Hawley and 
James Barton Zabin, New York: 
Gregg Publishing Co., 150 pp. $1.20. 


An unusually fascinating book. It reads 
like a story book rather than like a text. 
A wide variety of well selected and actual 
advertisements many of them in full color 
make the book most attractive. The bock 
seems to have been organized for a one 
semester course in college, but it will 
serve equally well and possibly even bet- 
ter in a high-school course. We cannot 
very much longer neglect treatment of 
various phases of merchandising in our 
high-school business curricula. Here is 
a boko which deserves careful considera- 
tion as a text in a separate course in ad- 
vertising or as a supplementary book in z 
more general salesmanship course. 

The book deals with advertising in its 
vocational aspects in a thorough and com- 
prehensive manner. The book should have 
a place in every school and public library, 
no matter how small. 

& 


INTRODUCTION TO ACCOUNT- 
ING, by Dallas S. Bolon and George 
W. Eckelberry, New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 572 pp. $4.00. 


A first-year college text by two mem- 
bers of the Ohio State University facuitv. 
A large number of problems, grouped ac- 
cording to chapters are included. with a 
brief description of the content of the prob- 
lems preceding each group. The problems 
may be used in connection with outside 
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preparation or for purposes of class room 
illustration. After considering the mean- 
ine of accounting it goes from the balance 
sheet to the various types of business 
transactions. Then it takes up the acco:mt, 
the journal and the ledger. Much con- 
sideration is given to the analysis of busi- 
ness transactions, to the development of 
special journals, and to adjusting and clos- 
ing entries. After this the author takes up 
the work sheet, and the preparation of bal- 
ance sheet and profit and loss statement. 

The second part of the book deals with 
the various specialized partnership and cor- 
poration accounts, with accounting for cash 
and for merchandise, with the voucher sys- 
tem, manufacturing accounting, valuation, 
and finally analysis of statements. 

It should be a pleasure to teach freshman 
college accounting with the aid of this 
text. The problem material is ample and 
well worked out. 


TRANSCRIPTION DRILLS, by J. 
Walter Ross, New York: Gregg 
Publishing Co., 192 pp. $1.20. 


This book by a member of the business 
jaculty of the South Hills High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been prepared espe- 
cially as an aid to the teacher of transcrip- 
tion. The book is divided into four major 
parts: 

Parts I and II contain letters written in 
shorthand with the typed key on facing 
pages. In Part II all internal punctuation 
has been omitted. 

In Part III the assignments are given 
in shorthand only and the student is re- 
quired to supply all punctuation, capitali- 
zation and other transcription details. 

Part IV carries the student to the most 
difficult type of transcribing—new matter 
dictation. 

The close correlation between shorthand 
and English and the progressive arrange- 
ment of the material should make this book 
most valuable in the development of tran- 
scription accuracy and speed. 


APPLIED PERSONNEL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, by J. E. Walters, 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
338 pp. $3.00. 


A college text in the principles and tech- 
niques of personnel administration An at- 
tempt has been made to treat the subject 
in such a way that it may be of individual 
use in applying personnel procedures and 
in meeting personnel difficulties. 

It deals with many topics in the field 
of personnel. Among these are the fol- 
lowing: sources of supply, selection, pro- 
motion and transfer, discharge and retir- 
ing, compensation, personnel ratings, turn- 
ever, personnel records, education, health, 
safety, and employee service work. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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NEWS--IDEAS--SUGGESTIONS 


National Thrift Week, 
Jan. 17 to 23 


Educators throughout the United States 
will be called upon to cooperate in the 
observance of coming National Thrift 
Week, January 17 to 23, 1932, according 
to plans outlined by the executive group 
sponsoring this educational movement re- 
cently held in New York City. 

As heretofore, Benjamin  Franklin’s 
birthday, January 17th, will inaugurate 
this event. The schedule for the entire 
week is announced as follows: 

Sunday, January 17th, 1932—Benjamin 
Franklin’s birthday, will be “Share with 
Others Sunday,’ to emphasize impor- 
tance of assisting others. 

Monday, January 18th—‘“‘National Thrift 
Day,” to emphasize constructive service 
to society performed by the financial in- 
stitutions of the country (Ceremonies 
celebrating the anniversary of Benjamin 
Franklin’s birth). 

Tuesday, January 19th—“National Budget 
Day,” to emphasize the value of esti- 
mating financial expenditures in advance. 
This is a good time to “Pay Overdue 
Bills Today.” 

Wednesday, January 20th— “National 
Make-a-Will Day,” to emphasize the im- 
portance of making provision for your 
loved ones. 

Thursday, January 21st—“National Life 
Insurance Day,” to emphasize practical 
values of life insurance. 

Friday, January 22nd—“Own Your Home 
Day,” to emphasize reasons why home- 
owning hearts are happiest. 

Saturday, January 23rd—‘Safe Investment 
Day,” to emphasize ways in which re- 
sources can be conserved and financial 
disaster averted, 

The National Thrift Committee is com- 
posed of the heads of over fifty national 
cooperating organizations. 

The headquarters of the National Thrift 
Committee are at 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

* 

Segel Becomes Federal 

Specialist in Tests 
The appointment of Dr. David Segel, 

Long Beach, California, to the position of 
specialist in educational tests and measure- 
ments in the Federal Office of Education 
research and_ investigation division has re- 
cently been arinounced by Ray Lyman Wil- 
ber, Secretary of the Interior. The crea- 
tion of this position was authorized by the 
last Congress. 

Dr. Segel holds degrees from the Uni- 
versity of California, Columbia University, 
and Stanford University. He has had a 
wide teaching experience and for the past 
7 years has been in the research depart- 
ment of Long Beach City Schools, Long 
Beach, California. 

It will be the duty of the new education 
specialist to conduct studies concerned with 
the construction and evaluation of tests 
and measures of pupil progress, efficiency 
of teaching, and adequacy of the school 
program; to administer measurement pro- 
grams, interpret results, make administra- 
tive adjustments and curriculum changes 
based on results of testing programs, and 
te cooperate with bureaus of research in 
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city school systems, other research agen- 
cies, and individuals in making studies in 
this field. Dr. Segel will also organize 
and conduct an information service for 
school officials and others interested in 
problems of tests and measurements; ad- 
vise and assist school officials in surveys 
or studies of school systems, and assist in 
such surveys conducted by the Office of 
Education. 

Virginia Commercial 
Teachers Association 

The meeting of the Commercia! Teach- 
ers Section of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation was held on November 27, 1931, 
in the John Marshall High School, Rich- 
mond. E, F. Burmahln, President, con- 
ducted the meeting. Dr, J. H. Dodd, 
State Teachers’ College, Fredericksburg, 
Chairman of the 1931 Commercial Occu- 
pational Survey of Virginia, made a report. 
The principal speaker was W. C. Wallace, 
George Washington High School and New 
York University, New York City, who 
talked on the “Principles and Problems of 
the Teaching of Bookkeeping.” 


Commercial Meetings at 
American Vocational 
Association Convention 

A number of commercial meetings were 
a part of the program of the American 
Vocational Association Convention held in 
New York in December, 1931. “Trends in 
Distribution and Commercial Training was 
the central theme for December 10. The 
speakers were Dean Norris Brisco of the 
New York University School of Retailing, 
on “General Trends in Distribution” ; God- 
fred M. Lebhar, Editor of Chain Store 
Age who discussed “Trends in Chain 
Store Distribution”; Paul H. Nystrom, 
Professor of Marketing, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who spoke on “Trends in Customer 
Demands.” In the afternoon “Trends in 
Personnel Training in Department Stores” 
was discussed by Miss Bess Bloodworth, 
Fersonnel Director, Namm Store. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; “Trends in Personnel Training 
in Offices” was the subject of a talk by H. 
L. Rhoades of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company; and “Trends in Com- 
mercial Education in Public Schools” was 
the topic of Earl W. Barnhart, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. Seth B. 

arkin, President of the Packard Commer- 
cial School of New York City, was the 
chairman in the morning, and Clinton A. 
Reed, New York State Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education, was chairman in the 
afternoon. 

A joint conference between employers, 
ofice managers, personnel directors, and 
administrators and teachers of commercial 
education was held on Fridav morning un- 
der the direction of Mr. Barnhart to dis- 
cuss commercial education with a view of 
organizing a national commission to study 
the bases for increasing the effectiveness 
of the training processes in this field. This 
group decided to endeavor to get one of 
the large business men’s organizations to 
assist them in making such a study. 

The Saturday morning meeting, under 
the chairmanship of Alexander Massell, 
Principal, Central Commercial Continua- 
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tion School, New York City, deait largely 
with adult and continuation school train- 
ing. Jacob Simonson, Acting Principal, 
East Side Continuation School, spoke on 
“Training Unemployed in the Continuation 
Schools”; W. C. Smith, Chief Adult Edu- 
cation Bureau, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York, talked on “Com- 
mercial Education in a State Program of 
Adult Education”; Mrs. Anna Ford, Girls’ 
Continuation School, Newark, New Jersey, 
talked on “Improving the Continuation 
School Girl”; John Kirk, Director, !‘usi- 
nes: Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylyinia, 
spoke on “What Kinds of Vocational '*du- 
cation for Juniors’; Miss Genevieve 
Haynes, Coordinator, Julia Richman iligh 
School, New York City, discussed “New 
York’s Plan of Cooperative Training”; 
and Miss Margaret Scott Miller, Manager, 
Remington-Rand Placement Bureau, New 
York City, talked on “Placing Stenogra- 
phers and Typists.” 
* * 


Kansas Urges Need for 
State Commercial Supervisor 

The members of the Kansas State Com- 
mercial Teachers Association at their fall 
ireeting urged the immediate consideration 
of the appointment of a state director of 
commercial education with a proper num- 
ber of assistants in order to put intc opera- 
tion the forward-looking program in busi- 
ness education for that state. 

During the past eight months, eight state 
associations of commercial teachers have 
passed similar resolutions for the appoint- 
ment of state supervisors of business cdu- 
cation. 

* * * 
Adult Education in 
New York City 

As an emergency measure, the board of 
education has made it possible fcr unem- 
ployed adults to attend continuation schools 
to fill vacancies created by the return of 
unemployed boys and girls to full time 
schools, The Central Commercial Con- 
tinuation School, under the direction of 
Alexander Massell, is doing a particularly 
good job, 

* 
Southern Commercial 
Teachers Convention 

The Convention of the Southern Teach- 
ers was held November 26, 27, and 28, 
1931, at the Andrew Jackson Hote!, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. The Theme of the con- 
vention was “Promotion of Commercial 
Education in the South. M. A. Smythe, 
National Business College, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, President of the Association, pre- 
sided at the general meeting held on Fri- 
day morning, November 27, at which Irv- 
ing R. Garbutt, President, National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation and Director 
of Business Education in Cincinnati, spoke 
or “How to Promote Commercial Educa- 
tion in the Local Community from the 
Point of View of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the High School.” Pal Moser, 
President, Moser College, Chicago, Jllinois, 
also spoke at this meeting on “How to 
Promote Commercial Education in the 
Local Community from the Point of View 
of the Private Business School.” At the 
sectional meetings many of the talks were 
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pertaining to the main theme. W. P. 
Selcer, Chattanooga High School, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, was chairman of the 
liigh school section, and A. M. Bruce, 
Massey Business College, Birmingham, 
Alabama, was chairman of the private 
schoo! section. 


* * * 


Requirements for Continuation 
School Teachers 

The latest rulings of the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City require that ap- 
plicants for the examination for teachers 
of commercial subjects in the continuation 
schools have the following requirements: 

(a) Graduation from a high school or 
en eouivalent academic education; gradua- 
tion irom a professional course of three 
year in the subject in which the applicant 
seek a license ; three years’ experience in 
class teaching in the subject; and 120 hours 
of svecial training in continuation school 
eduction. 

Under a special dispensation of the 
Board of Education, persons who filed 
time y applications as candidates in the 
preyous written examination for licenses 
to teach commercial subjects in continua- 
tion schools but who were denied license 
for «ny reason may qualify in this exami- 
nation on the following basis: 

()) Eligibility for a license to teach 
com nercial subjects in a high school under 
the Board of Education by-laws in effect 
prior to January 1, 1929, together with 120 
hours of special training in continuation 
school education, (For information as to 
the by-laws in effect prior to January 1, 
1929, address an inquiry to the Committee 
or Commercial Licenses of the Board of 
Examiners). 

All other persons who are _ ineligible 
under clause (a) above but who would be 
eligible under clause (b), may file pro- 
visional applications with the understanding 
that they are ineligible and that no rights 
accrue to them as a result of their filing 
applications. 


Per Pupil Cost in 
New Jersey High Schools 

The median cost for tuition purposes in 
New Jersey high schools for 1930-31 was 
$167 per pupil in average enroilment. This 
is a decrease of $3.33 from 1929-30. The 
lowest for tuition purposes in 1930-31 was 
$80.25 and the highest $491.59. Fifty per 
cent of the high school districts had per 
pupil costs in 1930-31 between $131.97 and 
201.89, 

* * * 


Decided Increase in 
Average Schooling 

The Federal Office of Education facts 
show that the average American boy or 
girl of 1931 received two more years of 
schooling than the average boy or girl of 
1914; that he is one of a class of 30 pupils 
while his father’s class of 1910 had 34 
pupils; that his chances of going to school 
which were but 1 to 10 in 1900 are now 
fifty-fifty and his chances of going to col- 
lege are one in six. 


* * * 


California Appoints Commission 
For Vocational Education 


The California State Board cf Educa- 


“tion recently established a Commission for 


Vocational Education whose duty it shall 
be to administer the policies of the State 
Board of Education relative to vocational 
education and to recommend to the State 
Board of Education through its executive 
officer the adoption of such policies as may 
be deemed necessary in the administration 
of the program of vocational education. 
The Commission for Vocational Educa- 
tion shall also be responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the policies of the State 
Board of Education established in accord- 
arice with the provisions of the Federal and 
the State acts pertaining to vocational 
education. 

The members of the Commission for Vo- 
cational Education shall be (1) the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, who shall 
serve as executive officer for the commis- 
sion, and (2) an assistant executive officer 
to be appointed by the Superinterdent of 
Public Instruction, and (3) the following 
bureau chiefs: (a) agricultural education, 
(b) business education, (c) homemaking 
education, (d) trade and industrial educa- 
tion, and (e) civil vocational rehabilitation. 


* * * 


Roumanian Accounting Convention 
Dr. D. P. Draganescu-Brates, Rouma- 
nian Correspondent of the Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, reports that over 600 na- 
tive and foreign teachers, accountants and 
business men attended the convention. 


Dr. Draganescu-Brates 


The following important points were de- 
veloped: 1. Accounting should be recog- 
nized as a profession; 2. Prospective ac- 
countants should be required to secure 
careful school training and business experi- 
ence; 3. Accountants should foster the de- 
velopment of more accurate accounting in 
public administration, 

The Congress also made certain recom- 
mendations in regard to the new proposed 
“code de commerce” (code of business law) 
for Roumania. It was suggested that audi- 
tors be required to be certified accountants ; 
that a one-twentieth minority be given the 
right to choose an auditor out of the official 
list; that certain exact bookkeening forms 
be legally required; and that banks should 
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Become an 
Expert Accountant 


2 profession that pays big incomes 

The demand for skilled accountants— ev 
who really know their business—is unceas- 
ing. Big corporations are in constant need 
of expert counsel in matters relating to 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance. Men 
who prove their qualifications in this impor- 
tant branch of business are rapidly pro- 
moted to responsible executive positions— 
given an opportunity to earn real salaries. 
The range is from $3,000 to $15,000 a year— 
even to higher income-figures. 


Train at Home 
Under the LaSalle Problem Method 


Why let the other fellow walk away with 
the better job, when right in your own home 
you can equip yourself for a splendid future 
in this profitable profession ? 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
can acquire a thoro understanding of Higher 
Accountancy, master its fundamental prin- 
ciples, become expert in the practical ap- 
plication of those principles—this without 
losing an hour from work or a dollar of pay. 


Your training will be under the rg: supervision 
of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P, A., former 
pees anger | and instructor, University of Illinois, 
member of American Institute of Accountants, and 


a director of the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. He is assisted by a statf of legal, organ- 
ization and management specialists, business effi- 
ciency engineers and Certified Public Accountants. 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is unnec- 
essary. Our free book on accountancy fully explains 
how we train you from the ground up, according to 
your individual needs. Low cost; easy terms, 

If you are dissatisfied with your present equip- 
ment, the coupon just below this text will bring you 
an inspiring story —**Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 
—of how one man, thru study at home, cleared the 
path to success; also the true factsabout present-day 
opportunities in Accounting, all without obligation. 


The man in earnest to get ahead will find this 
coupon his most profitable aid to progress. 


— Yourself Thru LaSalle! —— — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World's Largest Business Traini ie Institution 


Dept. 182HR Chicago fi 
1 would welcome details of your salary- 
increasing plan, together with copy of 
‘Accountancy, Profession that 
Pays,’’ also a cop: “*Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One,’’ ra without obligation. 
OHigherAccountancy 
Traini for position se Auditor. Compr 
troller , Certified Public Accountant. 
OtherLaSalle Opportunities: 
LaSalle opens the way to successin 

every important field of business. If 

interested in one of the fields below, check and mail. 


Business Management (Credit and Collection 


0 Business English Correspondence 
OModern S. hi OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
OTraffic Managemert | OModern Business Corre- 
ORailway Station Mgmt 

Railway Accounting tenography 
and Finance OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law Oc. P. A. Coaching 
OlIndustrial M. uC cial Spanish 
O Modern Foremanship OEffective Speaking 


OPersonnel Management OStenotypy 
O Paper Salesman’s Training 


Present Position 
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have their auditors appointed by court 

order. 

In regard to business education it was 

proposed that : 

1. The courses of studies in girls’ schools 
should be differentiated from those of 
boys’ schools, 

That forty students be the maximum 
classroom load. 

Special attention should be given to eco- 
nomic history, and economic geography 
as well as to bookkeeping, shorthand, 
and typing. 

. The general principles of bookkeeping 
should be stressed rather than mere 
technical details so that students may 
see the relationships in the various an- 
alyses they undertake, 


Missouri State 
Teachers Association 

The Department of Commercial Train- 
ing of the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at the Shel- 
don Memorial in St, Louis, Missouri, on 
November 13, 1931. The chairman of the 
meeting was Minnie A. Vavra, Cleveland 
High School, St. Louis. 

“The Teaching of Bookkeeping” was 
discussed by F, H. Elwell, Professor of 
Accounting, the University of Wisconsin; 
“Humanizing the Teaching of Commercial 
Subjects” was the subject of a speech by 
Harry C. Spillman, Director of Educa- 
tional Service, Gregg Publishing Co.; 
“Placement and Training in Industry” was 
the subject of a talk by W. G. Mueller, 
Director of College Relations, South- 
western Bell Telephone Company; and 
“Significant Developments in Commercial 
Education” was the subject of an address 
by J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial 
Education, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

One decided step forward was made by 
the appointment of a standing committee 
on the Advancement of Commercial Edu- 
cation in the State of Missouri, The per- 
sonnel of this committee is made up of J. 
I). Delp, Chairman, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Springfield; P. O. Selby, State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville; Minnie Vavra, 
Cleveland High School, St. Louis; Earl 
Van Horn, Westport High School, Kansas 
City; W. V. Cheek, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Springfield; and L. Gilbert Dake, 
Supervisor of Commercial Subjects, St. 
Louis. The object of this Committee is to 
establish a state program of commercial 
education so as to secure legislation or 
other action to further the needs of com- 
mercial education in the state. J. D. Delp, 
State Teachers College, Springfield, was 
elected Chairman of the Department of 
Commercial Education for next vear. 


Convention of European 
Business Fraternity 

The fraternity students in the higher 
business schools in Europe have for many 
years felt the urge to continue the friend- 
ships they developed in school in after life. 
For this reason, such associations were 
formed in many European cities. There 
are societies in Switzerland, Denmark, 
Italy, Germany, Hungary and in other 
countries. France has an especially strong 
national organization. 

It was also entirely natural that the 
various national organizations should wish 
to combine into an international union. This 
was the reason for the various international 
conventions. The fifth was held in 1928 
in Ghent. The sixth was scheduled for 


1930 in Budapest, Hungary. On September 
5 to 7, 1930, over 750 members from eight- 
een different nations came together. The 


proceedings from beginning to end were‘ 


conducted on a high level. The proceed- 
ings of the congress include in addition to 
a history of the meeting, several very im- 
portant papers on business education. 

The next International Convention will 
be held in Venice, Italy, in 1933, at which 
time the formal organization of a world 
union will be considered. The work of the 
convention is conducted through a _per- 
manent office. Dr. Bela Schack, 6 Apostol 
Street, Budapest, Hungary, will be glad 
to answer any questions. Copies of the 
Proceedings of the Convention may be se- 
cured from him, 


World Federation Meets in July 

The regional conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, of 
which Dr. Paul Monroe is president, will 
be held this year on July 25 to 30 at Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. The conference will relate 
to all countries in the Pacific and will deal 
with such subjects as the Dual Languages 
Problem, Modern Educational Problems in 
the Oriental Setting, Vocational Educa- 
tion, Health Education and Adult Educa- 
tion. 


Lessenberry Typewriting Tests 


A new series of Typewriting Tests by 
D. D. Lessenberry, head of the department 
of Commercial Education, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh, has re- 
cently appeared, published by the Type- 
writing Test Publishers, Syracuse, New 
York. These tests are furnished with 
stroke counts as well as word counts so 
that that may be used in connection with 
shorthand dictation should the teacher 
choose to do so. In addition to the inter- 
esting test material, each issue carries 
helpful hints and practice paragraphs that 
should be of considerable assistance to 
students of typewriting. The tests are 
issued monthly. 

University of Cincinnati 
Broadcasts. 

The University of Cincinnati recently 
opened the third year of its radio broad- 
casts of educational talks which are being 
given over WLW. Dr. V. H. Drufner is 
chairman of the radio committee. 


Telephone Company and Pace 
Institute Broaden 
Secretarial Training 

Announcement has recently been made 
that beginning January first, students of 
the School of Secretarial Practise of Pace 
Institute, in New York, will receive train- 
ing in the correct technique of the tele- 
phone. A survey which was made by the 
Institute discloses that fully one-half of 
the duties of the top-grade secretarial posi- 
tions involve telephone transactions, and 
that the employer is giving the utmost 
weight to proper telephone usage. 

At the request of Pace Institute, the 
New York Telephone Company has made 
an exhaustive study of this particular phase 
of secretarial duties, and the result is the 
addition of this training to the regular 
curriculum of the School of Secretarial 
Practise. 

The course will be conducted in the lec- 
ture rooms of Pace Institute by executives 
of the telephone company, and will provide 
specific training in the following subjects: 
The Telephone—The Voice of Modern 


American Business, How the Telephone 
Talks, Voice Technique, Placing a Call, 
Receiving a Call, Out-of-Town Service, 
How to Use the Dial Telephone, Care of 
the Telephone Equipment, The Private 
Branch Exchange, and Practice Exercises 


and Drills. 
* * * 


Supervised Correspondence 
Courses for Public High Schools 


Use of supervised correspondence courses 
in small high schools is gaining consider- 
able attention in various parts of the United 
States, according to the Federal Office of 
Education. As a result, students are being 
offered hundreds of courses which could 
not otherwise be made available. 

In addition to supplementing the regular 
work offered in the small high school, the 
variety of correspondence courses provides 
a specialized and high grade type of in- 
struction, despite the limitation of a small 
teaching staff. Such courses also make 
possible a better adjustment of studies; to 
individual pupil needs. 

Supervised correspondence courses, ac- 
cording to Walter H. Gaumnitz, rural 
school specialist of the Federal Office of 
Education, are offered by local high sch ols 
which make a contract with a reputable 
correspondence school, state or university 
extension service. The local school se- 
cures the lessons, provides periods in the 
regular school day for study, supervises 
the pupils’ work, and returns the lessons 
to the correspondence study center for a 
report on pupil accomplishment. The local 
school board pays for courses pursued. 

A recent bulletin of the Office of Educa- 
tion reporting a study of more than 14,000 
rural high schools of 250 enrollment or 
less, pointed out that a multitude of small 
high schools have sprung up in the United 
States, some with only 30 to 50 pupils and 
as few as two teachers. Many schools of 
this type have found correspondence courses 
helpful to both teachers and pupils. 

Correspondence courses, designed mainly 
for high school purposes, are offered by 
Massachusetts State Department of FEdu- 
cation, the University of Chicago, Columbia 
University, Indiana University, University 
of Nebraska, the University of Minnesota, 
University of Wisconsin, and other State 
departments of education, university ex- 
tension services, and correspondence 


schools. 
* * * 


Junior Colleges Succeeding 
In California 


Dr. Merton FE. Hill, of the University 
of California in his recent report to the 
California State Board of Education stated 
that the lower division function of the 
junior college has proven to be very im- 
portant during the past decade, as all of 
the four-year colleges and universities of 
California at this time do not have, in his 
opinion, sufficient buildings, equipment, and 
staff to take care of those graduates 
California high schools who are seeking 
a higher education. 

The number of junior college transfers 
to the University of California has steadily 
increased; the increase at Berkeley has 
been from 64 in 1919 to 563 in 1930, and 
at Los Angeles from 14 in 1923 to 218 in 
1929. In the first semester at Berkeley 
this year there were approximately as many 
junior colleges transfers as for both sem- 
esters last year. It is Dr. Hill’s opinion 
that there should be the closest relation 
between the University of California and 
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all of the junior colleges in California in 
order to protect the needs of the students 
and make their transfer comparatively 
simple. 

* ok 


Our Mathematics Friends 


According to an article on “High School 
Mathematics Teachers in the United 
States” by Earl W. Anderson and R. H. 
Eliassen in the November 1931 issue of 
the Mathematics Teacher, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 7, the subjects most often combined 
with mathematics teaching appear in the 
following order: 45 per cent of the teach- 
ing combinations were with science; 27 
per cent with social studies; 9.7 with 
physical education; 7.7 with English; 6.1 
with, Latin; 2.3 with commercial; 1.1 with 
music; and i.1 with agriculture. Inasmuch 
as the department of mathematics should 
be closely associated with the business de- 
pariment of high school the low association 
in teaching combination between math- 
ematics and commercial subjects should be 
of ‘nterest to business teachers. The study 
inc'uded 46 per cent of the teaching posi- 
tions in the country. 


* * * 


Eighth Annual Junior 
High School Conference 


‘the Eighth Annual Junior-High-School 
Conference will be held at New York Uni- 
versity on March 18-19, 1932. The central 
theme of this conference will be “Improv- 
ing Junior-High-School Instruction.” Two 
general sessions coming Friday evening and 
Saturday morning will be followed by some 
thirty Round Tables related to the central 
topic. 

This conference is unique in that it is 
a cooperative arrangement, the directive 
force being vested in an Advisory Com- 
mittee of thirty-six representative educators 
distributed throughout the eastern states. 
The committee just referred to gives prac- 
tical direction to the character of the con- 
ference. New York University offers the 
facilities for making this clearing house 
treatment of junior high school problems 
possible. The regional character of the 
conference makes it one of the most im- 
portant of its kind in the country. 


* * * 


Illiteracy in the United States 


According to the 1930 census figures, 4.3 
per cent of the population ten years of age 
and over was illiterate. The percentage of 
illiteracy in 1920 computed on the same 
basis was 6.0 per cent; in 1910, 7.7 per 
cent; in 1900, 10°7 per cent; in 1890, 13.3 
per cent; in 1880, 17.0 per cent: and in 
1870, 20.0 per cent. 

The number of persons 10 years old and 
over entered as illiterate in 1930 was 
4,283,749, which represents a decrease of 
648,156 during the last 10 years. 

An illiterate, as defined by the United 
States Bureau of the Census for the 1930 
enumeration, is any person 10 years of age 
or over who is unable to read and write. 
This classification is based on the answers 
given to the enumerator in response to 
the question “whether abie to read and 
write.” No specific test of ability to read 
and write was prescribed, but the enumer- 
ators were instructed not to return the 
answer “yes” (which would classify the 
person as literate) simply because a person 
was able to write his or her name. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 31) 


The information is based upon visits and 
conferences in seventy-five concerns, It 
1s concerned with every phase of the per- 
sonnel work in these organizations, As 
will be recognized, the work does not at- 
tempt to give a critical analysis of person- 
nel procedure, but rather makes an effort 
to portray the personnel procedures that 
have been found helpful in decreasing and 
rreventing human problems in business. 
An effort has been made to stress the 
practical applications rather than the theo- 
retical side of the subject. 


* * * 


THE CASE METHOD OF IN- 
STRUCTION, Edited by Cecil E. 
Fraser, New York: The McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 165 pp. $2.00. 


A related series of articles on the use of 
the case method in teaching business sub- 
jects on the college level. It is a collection 
outlining the concepts of the case method 
by men who have attempted to apply it. 
Their ideas are in some cases uauite di- 
verse, but there is a common agreement 
upon the place of the method in the teach- 
ing process for collegiate schools of busi- 
ness. The use of the case method in teach- 
ing marketing, business statistics, finance, 
college accounting, industrial management, 
college economics, and similar more gen- 
eral topics make up the chapters. 

The book is without question a real con- 
tribution to teaching of collegiate business 
subjects. It should appeal to those in- 
terested in college teaching. 


* * * 


OFFICE MACHINE PRACTICE, by 
C. A. Katenkamp, New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 52 pp. 


Office Machine Practice is a booklet de- 
signed to teach the student how to operate 
the Monroe Calculating Machine. Stress 
is placed upon the operations that office 
workers should know, 

The contents of the booklet is set up 
under 26 separate jobs. Each job is pre- 
ceded by definite instructions pertaining to 
procedure in operating the machine and 
working the problems. 

The responsibility for progress is placed 
upon the individual. While the main pur- 
pose of the material is to teach the opera- 
tion of the Monroe Calculating Machine, 
provision is made for developing accuracy, 
self-reliance, and ability to follow instruc- 
tions. Wert Moore. 


* * 


EXPERIMENTS IN CORRECTIVE 
ENGLISH, by Margaret S. Carhart 
and Selena P. Ingram, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 183 pp. $1.00. 


The purpose of the book is to help stu- 
cents overcome fundamental defects in 
their use of English and to correct the bad 
habits they have allowed to grow upon 
them. It simplifies the fundamental gram- 
niatical terms, forms, and principles, and 
does not in any sense attempt to compile 
an exhaustive treatment of grammar and 
rhetoric. 

The material is based upon the authors’ 
experience in the qualifying examination 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, In this way it represents the 
errors the students actually do make and 
rot those the teachers think they make. 


The book is set up for the college level, 
but may also serve for the last year of 
senior high school. 


* * 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING, 
by Henry F. Holtzclaw, New York: 
The Ronald Press, 429 pp. $3.50. 


A new textbook by the professor of 
commerce at the University of Kansas, 
This timely book reflects the great changes 
in recent years in the marketing processes, 
methods and policies in the field of agri- 
culture. 

So rapid and important have been these 
developments that most books give only a 
partial picture of the situation. In this 
book there is a thorough and well-balanced 
treatment of the subject. The first divi- 
sion of the book deals with the fundamental 
mechanisms through which agricultural 
products are marketed. The second sec- 
tion deals with the problems connected 
with marketing the principal forms of farm 
products. The final section deals with the 
marketing function in relation to agricul- 
ture with regard to such topics as trans- 
portation, storage, finance, risk, specula- 
tion, standardization, grading, packing and 
shipping, market information, prices and 
costs. 

The book is well adapted to classroom 
use in that the language is as non-techni- 
cal as possible and in that a logical and 
easily understood presentation of subject 
natter has been followed. There is ample 
iliustrative, statistical, and bibliographical 
material, 


* * 


OCCUPATIONS THROUGH 
PROBLEMS, by James B. Ed- 
monson and Arthur Dondineau, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1931. 


This book has been written by the Dean 
of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the Supervising 
Director of Instruction of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools, It is a new textbook that 
opens up to the field of vocational guidance 
a practical and attractive means of assist- 
ing boys and girls in the selection and 
preparation of their life work. It employs 
the problem method combined with textual 
material, so highly successful in the 
author’s well-known Citizenship Through 
Problems. 

The first chapter sets the hackground 
jor a study of occupations and for the 
building of desirable attitudes towards 
earning a living. Standard classifications 
of occupations and workers follow in the 
next chapter. To enable the student to 
make his choice of work the main body of 
the book, eight chapters, surveys various 
eccupations, while the final chapters pre- 
sent problems and situations relative to the 
boy’s or girl’s establishment in a vocation. 

Among the important features of the 
book are the following: (1) A wide range 
of vocational interests is covered. Classi- 
fication is based on the 1930 United States 
Census; (2) Problem solving is) empha- 
sized; (3) Easy adaptation to !ucal, com- 
munity, and individual interests is possible; 
(4) Qualities of successful living are 
stressed; (5) Pictures. graphs, and charts 
are accompanied by questions which lead 
the pupil to find the real meaning of the 
illustration; (6) Study helps, test ques- 
tions, and supplementary reading Jists are 
prc vided. 
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Teachers Agencies 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us any part of the coun- 
try. Openings in business 
schools, high schools, col- 
leges. Half of the state uni- 
versities have selected our 
candidates. Highest type of 
service. Employers, report 
your vacancies. Write us 
now. 


SPECIALISTS 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS NEEDED 


For Public School and Colleges 
Throughout the Entire West 
Unexcelled Service 


Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Manager 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 


LARGEST IN THE WEST 


MIDWEST TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Kansas City, South Bend, 
Mo, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. Boston, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Placing the right teacher in the 

right position. WRITE US 


Positions for Teachers 


Also money making private 
schools for sale, 

Our calls for teachers extend 
from Maine to Calif. Write 
for one of our new application 
forms—it’s free. State qualifica- 
tions. Address: 


COLE-COWAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MARION, IND. 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 
ALL THROUGH 
THE YEAR 
Consult 


The OHIO TEACHERS BUREAU 


A. 1. U. CITADEL -- COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Teachers 
A gencies! 


Advertise your service 
here. Tell teachers 
what you have to offer 
in the JOURNAL OF 
Business EpucaTION 
—the magazine that 
progressive teachers 
read. 


For Further Information 
Write to 


The 
Journal of Business 
Education 
1170 Broadway New York 


BUSINESS TRAINING, by A. B, 
ZuTavern, Los Angeles: Commer- 
cial Text Book Company, Ltd., 1931 
(Revised Edition). 


Business Training is written in an in- 
teresting style. It is adapted to the under- 
standing of eighth and ninth grade pupils, 
An attempt is made to give tne pupils an 
cpportunity to solve their own economic 
problems instead of presenting a mass of 
information which they will never need, 
The text contains much valuable material 
fer use in character training and personal- 
ity development. 

The new edition of ZuTavern’s Practice 
Set in Business Training is in four size,— 
85, 12), 108, or 200 transactivns, in lad 
Form. A Teacher’s Manual and a series 
of Objective or Achievement Tests «re 
provided for use with the text. 

Mr. ZuTavern has introduced a unique 
service by publishing a Monthly Bulletin 
which is sent free to teachers using ‘he 
text or practice sets. The Pulletin is ‘n- 
tended to keep teachers informed of 
changes and new vate emg in the ficld 
ot business. Wert FE. Moore. 


* * 


NEW BOOKS 


Teachers’ Salaries, by Willard S. s- 
bree, New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 286 pp. $2.50. 


The Junior College, by Walter C. Eells, 
$00 Houghton Mifflin Co., 833 pp. 
.00. 


America Weighs Her Gold, by James 
Harvey Rogers, New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 245 pp. $2.50. 


Tests and Measurements for Teachers, 
by Ernest W. Tiegs, New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 490 pp. $2.40. 


Seasonal Variation in Employment in 
Manufacturing Industries, hy J. Par- 
ker Bursk, Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 197 pp. $2.50. 


Supervision in Secondary School, by 
H. B. Alberty, New York: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 447 pp. $2.00. 


Salvaging Old Age, by Lillien J. Martin 
and Clare DeGruchy, New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 175 pp. $2.00. 


The Way Out of Educational Con- 
fusion, by John Dewey, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 41 pp. $1.00. 


Principles of Selling, by H. K. Nixon, 
New York: The McGraw Hill Book 
Co., $2.50. 


Toward Better Educations, by David 
Snedden, New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 427 pp. $4.00. 


Psychology in Modern Business, by 
Harry Walker Hepner, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., $5.00. 


Distributed Leisure, by L. C. Walker, 
New York: The Century Co.: $2.25, 


Psychology of High School Discipline, 
by Ralph Pringle, New York: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 374 pp. $1.00. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business 
subjects as they have been gathered from the advertisements in Taz JOURNAL oF BustNess EpucaTion. 


| 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. 


Adding Typewriters 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Billing Machines 
—s Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Blank Books 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. 


Bookkeeping Machines 
Reming:on Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
Y. 


Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, yA 


Bookkeeping Papers and Forms 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 


Brooklyn, N 
Books 
Americ:n Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar Bldg., 
New York, 


Ellis Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Gregg Publishing ——™ 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, 

Henry Heyenga Text ‘Deck Company, 6639 So. 
Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 

LaSalle Extension University, 4101 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42nd St., New York, pA 

—s Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. 


Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 
York, 

South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Walton School of Commerce, 332 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Calculating Machines 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, 
N. J. 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—Typewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 W. Fulton 
§$t., Chicago, 


Copyholders 


American Electric Co., Inc., 6126 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dictating Machines 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 


Diplomas and Certificates 
Martin Diploma Co., 641 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 


Duplicating Machines 
Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, IIl. 
Ditto Incorporated, 2246 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, 
Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Duplicating Machine Papers 
Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, IIl. 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 
Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, x. 


File Folders and Guides 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Filing Equipment 
Ross-Gould Co., 313 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Home Study Courses 
LaSalle Extension University, 4101 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Index Cards 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Inks, Adhesives, etc. 
Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 
Wa; 


Magazines 
Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
hio. 


Note Book Clasps 
Van Valkenburg Co., L. D., Holyoke, Mass. 


Pads (Plain and Ruled) 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pens and Pencils 
Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisc. 


Practice Papers for School Uses 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Ribbons and Carbons 
a Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., New 
ork, N. Y. 

Underwood Typewriter "ed 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. 


School Furniture 
Sheldon & Co., E. H., Muskegon, Mich. 


Schools and Colleges 
Bentley School of Accounting & Finance, 921 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, 
Walton School of Commerce, 332 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Shorthand Machines 
The aan 4101 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


Steno Note Books 
Hano Paper — Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, 


Tables—Typewriting 
Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


Teachers’ Agencies 
Clark-Brewer or Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 
New York, 
Continental delet Agency, Bowling Green, 


y- 

Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency, Marion, Ind. 

Mid-West Teachers’ Bureau, Kansas_ City, 
Kansas. 

Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Denver, 

Specialists’ Educational Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 

Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Typewriter Papers 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Typewriters 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., New 
York, 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, 

Varityper — ‘2 Lafayette St., New 
York, 


Convincing Evidence 


SIGN 


You have read this issue and are 
certainly convinced now that you 
should become a _ regular sub- 
scriber for the only magazine 
serving Business Education. 


THE ORDER FORM 


AND MAIL IT TODAY 3 


The Journal of Business Education 


Please send THE JourNAL oF Business Epucation to the address 
given below regularly every month beginning ...............0.005- 1932, 


aera Two Dollars upon receipt of bill. 


for which we agree to pay....... 
Per annum 


Subscription Rates 
$2 per year; to foreign countries, $3.00. 
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HANO 


offers 
NEW LOW 
PRICES 


ON ALL 
QUALITIES 
OF SCHOOL 

PAPERS 


You cannot afford 
to ignore these 
savings — mail 
samples of your 
grades and see 
for yourself the 
money you can 
save on the same 
quality papers by 
buying from 


HANO PAPER 
CORP. 
Established over 30 years ago 


BUSH TERMINAL 26 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The New Pitman 
Phonography 
Benn Pitman system presented 
in novel and simple way— 


Single Stem Method. Makes 
learning easy. Course includes 
87 graded letters. Abundant 
reading matter. 
Cloth. pp. 174. List $1.50. 
Teachers’ sample 75 cts. 


PARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Merion, Pa. 
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A New Text That Breaks Away from Tradition 


| 
| General Business Seienece Part 


Page By Jones and Holtsclaw 


Presents a unique new method of preparing a home budget and keeping 
personal and family financial records that will function in life situa- 
tions. Budgets kept by this method require less than one-fourth the 
usual amount of clerical work. 


. 36 


Offers a practicable method of keeping financial records of the farm 
that the busy farmer. can actually use. 


Explains and drills upon a simple, non-technical system of financial 

| records adapted to the needs of the small business that requires no 
knowledge of formal bookkeeping in its operation. Thousands of small 
business owners actually use this method, which requires only a few 
minutes each day and yet provides a complete set of records. 


Builds business knowledge and skill on everyday experiences of the 
student, and provides an opportunity to put that knowledge and skill 
to immediate use at home. 


Appeals to the student’s pride in his ability to put to practical use his 
previously acquired arithmetic knowledge and skill. 


A one-semester foundational course for use in ninth- or tenth-grade 
classes that is rich in permanent life values and functional skills. When 
combined with Part II of the same series, makes an ideal two-semester 
Junior Business Training and Pre-Bookkeeping course. 


Approved in California for use in the first semester of the regular 
bookkeeping course. 


Used in general courses for students who do not do well in formal 
mathematics. 


No duplication of content of any other subject. 
ver 


List Prices=-Subject to the Usual School Discount 


General Business Science Part III (text)... $1.00 
Projects in Business Science Part III (pad)............ 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
London Sydney 


Toronto 
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EXECUTIVE’S SECRETARY 


Executives know they need quiet offices in order 
to work efficiently. They insist on quiet...and to 
make certain of office quiet, even when their sec- 
retaries are busily typing just a few feet away, 
they specify Underwood Noiseless Typewriters. 
Smooth-running and noiseless, these machines do 
keep offices quiet. 

And since a qualification for many secretarial 
positions is noiseless typewriter experience, such 
training belongs in up-to-date business education. 
Progressive schools encourage their students to 
learn Underwood Noiseless operation. 

Students like this machine, too. They like its 
quiet efficiency...its balanced, easy operation... 
its great speed. And they like especially the 
better positions Underwood Noiseless training 
opens to them. 


-.- USES AN 
UNDERWOOD 
NOISELESS 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters... 
Bookkeeping Machines 


PRODUCT OF UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Marketed by Underwood Typewriter Co. 

342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
‘UNDERWOOD, ELLIOTT-FISHER, SUNDSTRAND ... 
SPEED THE WORLD'S BUSINESS” 


Th UNDERWOOD NOISELESS 


THE EXECUTIVE 


OFFICE 


MACHINE 
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